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AN INTERPRETATION OF GRACIAN’S 
AGUDEZA Y ARTE DE INGENIO 


HE theory of wit attempted by Gracidn in his Agudeza y Arte 
de Ingenio ' is not easy to understand; and there are signs that 
Gracidn himself was not satisfied with it.2 One important difficulty 
has been aggravated by the passage of time. The modern reader, 
thinking of the conceit, almost inevitably starts with the opinion 
that it is a kind of trope, or is somehow manufactured from a simple 
trope; and it is quite true that any full theory of the conceit must 
show what its relationship to ordinary trope is. Gracidn, however, 
starts from a quite different point of view. He tries to treat of the 
conceit virtually in isolation, sharply separating the art of trope 
from that of wit, the latter being treated as a distinct and purely 
intellectual art, whilst trope is left on one side as a lower form, 
concerned with the merely sensuous. This is a limitation not alto- 
gether without advantages; but, lacking a precise theory of trope 
Gracidn is not able, when the necessity arises, to mark clearly any 
boundary line between the two figures; nor, because of this lack, 
could he perceive what is the exact function of the simple trope 
when it is used, as it so often is, as a structural element within the 
conceit. If one manages, in reading the work, to make full allow- 
ance for his unusual point of view, it becomes much less confusing; 
but there still remain difficulties. Was Gracidén a muddled and 
superficial thinker? Or did he perhaps, fixing his eye patiently on 
the object, perceive things that he then found himself unable to 
expound with complete success? 

? References to the Agudeza are to the Austral ed. (1942), a much better text 
than that of Ovejero (1929). Where possible quotations have been compared 
with the text (based on the text of 1649) given by Dr. E. Sarmiento in his “Clasifi- 
cacién de algunos pasajes capitales para la estética de Baltasar Gracidn,” Bulletin 
hispanique, tome XXXVII, no. 1. There are no differences of importance. 


* He described it on one occasion as “mds sutil que provechosa.” Criticén, 
Bk. I, A Quien Leyere: p. 97 of Romera-Navarro’s ed., 1938-40. 
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Coster thought the Agudeza confused and unsuccessful; but his 
criticism is weakened by an obvious lack of sympathy with the 
author. Croce’s treatment of it is brief, and is largely concerned 
with the question of sources. The views of both have been dealt 
with in an article by Dr. E. Sarmiento, and it is not proposed to 
discuss them here.’ By far the most sympathetic and constructive 
account of the work so far advanced is that given in two articles ‘ 
by Dr. Sarmiento himself. The present essay is an attempt, by a 
closer study of parts of Gracidn’s text, to make the main lines of his 
theory clearer, in the belief that Dr. Sarmiento, although his own 
theory of the conceit can be fitted in with Gracidn’s, has misunder- 
stood Gracidn’s meaning at certain points; with the result that 
where, in the interpretation to be put forward here, Gracidn is held 
to be attempting careful distinctions, in accordance with an admit- 
tedly limited but tenable theory of the conceit, which he has in mind 
from the outset, Dr. Sarmiento rather represents him as groping 
towards an understanding of the conceit that he does not finally 
reach till the fourteenth Discourse. It will be necessary here to 
concentrate on the points of divergence from Dr. Sarmiento’s inter- 
pretation; but it will be evident enough to the reader of both how 
deeply this essay is indebted to his articles on the Agudeza, as indeed 
it is to all his work on Gracidn. 

Gracifin’s general theory of the conceit. Dr. Sarmiento begins 
with a discussion of the conceit itself, which he explains in some 
detail as being produced by “the continuation of the logical processes 
begun, or even only implied, by ordinary trope.” > For the moment, 
it is enough to say that this definition is accepted here as true of at 
least a great number, perhaps the majority, of conceits, and that it 
can be fitted into Gracidn’s theory. It is in this accommodation 
that difficulties arise. Gracidn’s attempt, in the second Discourse 
of the Agudeza, to give a general definition of the conceit, results in 
two definite statements, neither of which has any mention of trope: 


Consiste, pues, este artificio conceptuoso, en una primorosa concor- 
dancia, en una arménica correlacién entre dos o tres conoscibles extremos, 
expresado por un acto del entendimiento. . . .° 


3 Benedetto Croce, I trattatisti italiani del concettismo e Baltasar Gracidn 
(1899) ; E. Sarmiento, “On two criticisms of Gracidn’s Agudeza,”’ Hispanic Review, 
Jan. 1935. 

‘“Graciin’s Agudeza y Arte de Ingenio,” in M.L.R., vol. XXVII, nos. 3 
and 4. 

5 Article I on Agudeza, loc. cil., p. 282. 

* Ag., p. 18. 
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and 


[el concepto] es un acto del entendimiento que exprime la correspon- 
dencia que se halla entre los objetos. La misma consonancia, o corre- 
lacién artificiosa exprimida, es la sutileza objetiva. . . .’ 


The “‘conceptuous artifice,’ then, consists of a harmonious correla- 
tion of two or more knowable extremes; this, spoken or written 
down, is the sutileza objetiva, the conceit as an objective work of art. 
The conceit as an intellectual act—the concepto—is defined as that 
act which expresses, in and through the correlation, a correspondence 
conceived to subsist in reality between objects. To say that the 
term concepto has always this precise meaning in the Agudeza would 
hardly be justifiable, as the terms sutileza, agudeza, and concepto can 
be used indifferently in reference to a conceit, when the conveyance 
of an exact shade of meaning is unnecessary. But the meaning 
given to the term in the definition is clear enough.* Gracidn’s 
approach to the conceit is thus direct and thoroughly intellectualist. 


7 Ag., p. 19. 

* It also helps to explain his language when he distinguishes between what he 
calls agudeza pura and agudeza mizta (pp. 22-23). Both of these figures are 
single conceits; the former has only one point, or rather wit is present in it in 
only one mode, and he speaks of it as containing only one concepto: “no encierra 
otro concepto sino una proporcién. . . .”” The mixed type, on the other hand, 
is one in which wit is present in more than one mode; he quotes an example of it 
which, he says, has mislerio, improporcién, and exageracién; and on that ground 
he says that it contains “muchos conceptos.” If too rigorously interpreted, this 
is not altogether satisfactory; but it is a quite understandable manner of speaking, 
and it reflects the idea of the concepto as an intellectual content of the objective 
literary figure. 

The distinction between objective figure and intellectual act also underlies 
the next clussification he suggests: the division of the conceit into agudeza incom- 
pleja and agudeza compuesta (pp. 23-24). The former is the single indivisible 
figure, whether pure or mixed; the latter is a unified figure composed by the 
artificial linking—usually by means of a sustained allegory or ‘fiction’—of con- 
ceits which could stand alone. This is best understood by considering first 
agudeza compuesta. The first example of his detailed study of this figure is a 
sonnet (p. 314), the quatrains of which obviously constitute each a conceit in 
itself; but there is a parallelism between them, and they are unified closely in the 
conclusion. Contrast with this his second example, deliberately chosen for its 
involved construction, of agudeza incompleja: the sonnet quoted on p. 24. This 
“va por modo de un pensamiento solo’’—.¢., the thought has no true resting 
place till the end is reached. In making this classification, he is concerned not 
with the number of modes in which wit may be present in a single figure, however 
brief, but with the number of terms involved; and in order to convey the idea 
that this number may be very large, he says that “aunque encierre en si dos o tres 
agudezas, con todo eso se llama incompleja....” Again, an understandable 
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He treats it as a unity, a special intellectual act, a thing quite 
distinct from dialectics on the one hand, and on the other from 
rhetoric, which for him merely “atiende . . . al ornato de palabras, 
para componer una flor elocuente, que lo es un tropo, una figura.” ® 
An immediate preoccupation with trope can be for that reason a 
serious obstacle to the understanding of his opinions; all the more 
so as his definition—or part of it—does superficially lend itself to 
another interpretation. Thus Dr. Sarmiento refers correspondencia 


to the trope which he apparently regards as the necessary basis of 
all conceits, and says 


A point, however, which Gracidn does not insist on, and which, as we have 
just indicated, would seem to be true, is that the conceit, although 
reposing on this foundation, has not yet really begun at this stage.” 


According to this view, Gracidn’s definition is hardly a definition 
of the conceit at all. But let us look at an example, one of the first 
conceits that Gracidn presents and discusses; it concerns St. Peter 
and the cock that crew on his denial of Christ, and is intended to 
show what he means by agudeza pura, the simplest type of conceit: 
“‘tNo habfa de cantar el gallo, viendo tan grande gallina?” " Now 
Dr. Sarmiento would quite justifiably analyse this as a logical con- 
struction based on the trope gallina; and in accordance with that, 
his interpretation of Gracidn’s definition would apparently have 
Gracidn’s ‘correspondence’ between St. Peter and the hen; but what 
Gracidn himself says of it is this: “No encierra otro concepto, sino 
una proporcién entre el temer de Pedro y el cantar del gallo.” ” 
He is quite unconcerned with the fact that gallina is a trope, though 
he takes account of its meaning of ‘coward.’ He merely points out 
what is for him a conceit of proportion between the cock’s crowing 
and St. Peter’s fear; a ‘proportion’ which in fact is only expressed 
when the complete conceit itself, however analysed, is produced. 
This simple proportion therefore, if it is in fact simple, must answer 


manner of speaking; hypothetically, such an incompleja could be remodelled as a 
compuesta; there is enough material in it for two or three complete figures. 

With purely intellectual complexity in mind, then, he speaks of plurality of 
conceptos. But where he is thinking, not of the conceit as intellectual act, but 
of the multiplicity of its parts—of the objective literary figure therefore—he 
speaks of it as enclosing two or three agudezas. The whole discussion illustrates 
the kind of terminological difficulty he ran into; but his intentions are clear 
enough. 

* Ag., p. 17. 

” Art. I, p. 285. 

" Ag., p. 23. 

2 Ibid., p. 23. 
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to a reality which is also simple—Gracidn’s correspondencia; but it 
is at least the product of complexity in the work of art. 

Let us then re-examine Gracidn’s theory. He begins by point- 
ing to a conformity between the conceit and the understanding, 
speaking of ‘“‘esta conformidad con el entendimiento.” * The con- 
ceit is assigned, then, from the beginning to the understanding. 
The understanding may, of course, discover any kind of relationship 
between objects, as that A is like B, which can then be expressed 
as a trope, or that A causes B, which is not a trope. But, says 


Gracin, “entendimiento sin agudeza, ni conceptos, es sol sin luz’”’. 
And: 


esta conformidad o simpatia entre los conceptos y el ingenio en alguna 
perfeccién se funda, en algin sutilfsimo artificio, que es la causa radical 
de que se conforme la agudeza, y desdiga tanto del entendimiento su 
contraria.* 


The concepto is then an act peculiar in that it is founded upon 
some most subtle artifice; moreover, while it is concerned with truth, 
it is concerned with beauty too: “No se contenta al ingenio con 
sola la verdad, como el juicio, sino que aspira a la hermosura.”’ '* 
And this beauty is analogous to that of all arts in their physical 
aspect, but, in that it is intellectual, superior to it: 


Si los materiales objetos dicen una cierta agradable simpatia, y una 
gran conformidad con sus inferiores potencias, jcudnta mayor alcanzaré 
una ingeniosa sutileza con la que es reina de todas ellas?, digo el ingenio."’ 

Toda potencia intencional del alma, digo las que perciben objetos, 
gozan de algin artificio en ellos; la proporcién entre las partes del visible 
es la hermosura; entre los sonidos, la consonancia. . . . El entendi- 
miento, pues, como primera y principal potencia, dlzase con la prima del 
artificio. . . .¥ 


There are many passages of this kind, but one of special interest is: 


HAllase simetria intellectual entre los términos del pensamiento, tanto 
mds primorosa, que la material entre columnas y acroteras, cuanto va 
del objeto del ingenio, al de un sentido.” 


8 Tbid., p. 16. 

“4 Tbid., p. 15. 

8 Ibid., p. 17. Dr. Sarmiento reads “alguna otra perfeccién” (Clasificacién, 

passage no. 69). The adjective seems pointless. 

% Ag., p. 18. 

" Tbid., p. 16. 

% Tbid., p. 17. 

 Tbid., p. 27. 
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Intellectual symmetry between the terms of a thought. Gra- 
ci4n’s argument is: in music there is harmony, in architecture 
proportion, immediately evident, subsisting between objects of 
sense; in the conceit is an analogous harmony, but purely intellec- 
tual; immediately evident to the understanding, subsisting between 
objects of the understanding—between the terms of a thought. 
Some kind of double meaning then? Gracidn’s point of view be- 
comes clearer when we study more fully his discussion of the first 
main types of conceit, the conceits de proporcién and de impro- 
porcion. 

In this kind of conceit, says Gracidn, beginning his description 
of the conceit ‘‘of proportion,” 


Es el sujeto sobre quien se discurre y pondera . . . uno como centro 
de quien reparte el discurso lfneas de ponderacién y sutileza a las enti- 
dades que lo rodean; esto es, a los adjuntos que lo coronan; como son 
sus causas, sus efectos, atributos, calidades, contingencias, circunstancias 
de tiempo, lugar, modo etc. Y cualquier otro término correspondiente. 
Los va careando de uno en uno con el sujeto, y unos con otros entre sf, 
y en descubriendo alguna conformidad o conveniencia, que digan, ya con 
el principal sujeto, ya unos con otros, exprimela, pondérala, y en esto 
estdé la sutileza.” 


He then proceeds to give examples. It will simplify matters if 
we keep mainly to one we have already used, the one about St. 
Peter. This conceit, as has been said, can be analysed as being 
logically based on the trope gallina; and, in amplification of that, 
it is necessary to point out that the work of logic bases itself, not 
on the similarity between timid St. Peter and the hen, but on the 
hen as different from him, on the hen qua female fowl, and can thus 
include an object—the cock—that is itself outside and to some 
extent repugnant to the comparison. This it is that distinguishes 
the conceit thus defined from the mere elaboration of a simple trope; 
and it means that the conceit is a complex unity at the heart of 
which there is a principle, yet controlled and bound, of division, or 
tension. The term gallina signifies at once St. Peter and the hen; 
in virtue of one meaning, it is causally related to gallo; in virtue of 
the other it cannot be so. There is, it seems, an associated tension 
of feeling which relieves itself in a smile. Now Gracidn, as we have 
pointed out, explained this conceit simply as a proportion between 
the cock’s crowing and St. Peter’s fear; and his explanation of the 


* Ibid., p. 25. 
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many more serious and beautiful conceits given in this Discourse 
on ‘proportion’ follows quite similar lines.” 

Then what of the complexity of its “subtle artifice’? In his 
preliminary description of this type of conceit he has represented 
the subject of the discourse as a sort of centre, surrounded by other 
related entities—its causes, effects, etc.; and it is this manner 
of talking, which we may at first be inclined to pass over as a 
piece of mere aimless pedantry, that is crucial for an understanding 
of Gracidn; for, even when we consider the conceit as a logical con- 
struction based on a trope, it is precisely relationships of this kind 
that the construction embraces; and though, once the conceit has 
been made, we may regard them simply as part of the prior basis 
of the conceit in reality, it is only because they are made plain in 
the argument of the conceit that they are ever grasped at all. 
These relationships—often referred to in the phrase “subject and 
adjacents”—are always mentioned in Gracidn’s discussions of main 
types, and form an essential part of the complete conceit. It is in 
this way that Gracidn approaches the complexity of the conceit as 
a literary construction; although in explaining his defined concepto, 
the peculiar act of the understanding which the construction em- 
bodies, he has in this case made use of abstraction, saying that the 
proportion is between the cock’s crowing and St. Peter’s fear; fear 
being what St. Peter and the hen have in common. The concepto 
is the intellectual soul, so to speak, of the complex figure; not of 
course itself experienced as abstract, being apprehended directly in 
objects, but only explained by abstraction. 

Apparently then, we need only add an explanation of the logical 
use of trope in this kind of conceit, as a means of producing Gracidn’s 
‘proportion,’ and of encompassing the relationships required be- 
tween the subject of the discourse and its adjacents, and Gracidn’s 
theory can be completed. But the matter is not so simple as that; 
for consider the conceit de improporcién y disonancia, his second 
main type. Of this improportion he says: 


Armase esta contrariedad entre los mismos términos que la conformi- 
dad; y asf, entre el sujeto y sus causas. . . .” 


* For instance, his second quotation in this Discourse is of Géngora’s sonnet, 
“Arbol de cuyos ramos fortunados” ; and his exposition of it is simply that Géngora 
“va combinando sus empleos con el moral de su patrocinio. .. .” No attempt 
to display its mechanism. 

® Ag., p. 35. 
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This correlation of oppositions * can often be explained as logically 
based on trope in exactly the same way as the conceit we have just 
discussed. But not always; one example of a very common type 
that springs readily to mind is St. Teresa’s much-quoted “muero 
porque no muero,’’™* where there is simply a perfect antithesis 
between the terms of a cause-effect relationship; muero is indeed a 
trope, but there is no question of its being logically extended in the 
manner of the previous example. There can be nothing in the trope 
muero itself which implies an argument towards no muero; it is a 
hyperbole that permits the making of the antithesis, that is all; the 
antithesis being an immediately grasped “intellectual symmetry” 
depending on the double meaning of the word, its figurative mean- 
ing—which is accepted as conveying a simple truth about a state of 
feeling—and its literal one.** Or rather, one should say, it is in 
grasping the antithesis that one becomes sharply aware of this 
double meaning in it. And cannot the logical use of trope be 
looked at in a similar way?—St. Peter and the hen, brought to- 
gether in the trope, being to some extent divided by the argument. 
Other conceits show different methods; thus instead of introducing 
a tendency to division into a familiar simple trope, one can start 
with an ‘impossible’ trope, a comparison of things so far apart as to 
be apparently irreconcilable, and then maintain their difficult con- 
nection by firm argument. Such a conceit is Donne’s famous 
comparison of lovers to a pair of compasses in A Valediction (for- 
bidding mourning)—which would probably have been classed by 
Gracidn as a conceit por paridad. 

Returning to Gracidn: an explanation of the conceit as a complex 
literary figure which would be most in accord with the trend of 
Gracidn’s investigation, would seem to be that it requires the super- 
imposition of a second relationship on terms otherwise related in 
the discourse. The intelligence seeks simplicities, and would per- 
haps, given the chance, separate these two relationships ‘n time, or 
ignore one of them; in the conceit it cannot do so, but must grasp 
both at once, and presumably reconcile them in the intuition of a 
simple reality which transcends them. To say this is to go beyond 


*% The phrase is Gracidn’s in Ag., p. 38. 

* This example, not given by Gracidn, is chosen for its brevity and familiarity. 
Gracidn gives quite similar ones—e.g., Martial’s ne moriare mori (Ag., p. 38). 

*s This argument is perhaps rather superficial. The question is re-opened in 
the last section of this essay. The immediate point here, however, is the legiti- 
macy of Gracidn’s treatment of this kind of conceit as the direct presentation of 
antithesis between otherwise related terms. 
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Gracin; but surely it is this activity which he has in mind when 
he speaks of the production of this art as an empleo de querubines,”* 
a work of pure intelligence. We have not, however, yet finished 
with Gracidn’s theory; for when, a few Discourses later, he comes 
to what he calls the conceit por semejanza, he somewhat shifts his 
point of view. 

The conceit of similitude. Gracidn’s main argument about the 
nature of the conceit is finished when he has dealt with proportion 
and improportion. The conceit por semejanza is a sub-type, and 
is defined as follows—the question of relationships of cause and 
effect, etc., being again brought in, but in a different way: 


En este modo de conceptuar caréase el sujeto, no ya con sus adyacentes 
propios, sino con un término extrafio, como imagen, que le exprime su 


ser, o le representa sus propiedades, efectos, causas, contingencias, y 
demas adjuntos. . . .” 


It seems obvious enough that if one is to produce a simile such that 
it will embrace not merely two objects, but a series of causally or 
otherwise related objects (the relationship between which must be 
plain in the argument) then in practice the only way to do it is to 
begin with a simple simile and logically continue it throughout the 
argument. To take one of Gracidn’s examples, an epigram from 
Martial: 
Lector, et auditor nostros probat Aule libellos; 
sed quidam exactos esse poeta negat. 
Non nimirum curo. Nam coenae fercula nostra 
malem convivis, quam placuisse coccis.* 


We can conveniently state the important part of this as “I prefer 
the dishes at my supper to have pleased the guests rather than the 
cooks.” Martial is talking of his poems, which have pleased his 
hearers to the disappointment of his rivals; and since he begins by 
calling his poems dishes, then the audience are guests at a supper, 
and his rivals, who concoct poems, are mere cooks. Another step, 
then, and Gracidn might have come to see this conceit as a con- 
struction based on simple trope. And if he had taken it, then he 
might have seen that the conceit of proportion is made in the same 
way, and classed both together? But no; for even then we should 
still have to say that the conceit por semejanza is a conceit of pro- 
portion turned, as it were, on its side; for in the conceit of proportion 

% Ag., p. 15. 

” Ibid., p. 65. 

% Tbid., p. 66. 
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interest centres upon the proportion, the correlation of subject and 
adjacents; whereas in the semejanza the interest centres not upon 
any proportion or improportion, but upon the comparison. It is 
at the word coccis that we smile, and not at the series dishes-supper- 
guests by which Martial builds up to it. The distinction between 
the two types turns, therefore, apart from the question of the use of 
similarity as material, on what may be called the focal point of the 
wit; it is at this point in the complex figure that Gracidn places the 
intellectual concepto.*® A similar consideration applies to conceits 
classed as desemejanza, paridad, and others. The more one studies 
the Agudeza the more one is compelled to recognise the originality 
and objectivity that underlie its often apparently arid argument. 
The point is worth emphasis: Gracidn’s distinction between the 
conceit of proportion and that of similitude is based, not on muddled 
thinking, but on direct experience of the conceit itself. An insight 
into the function of trope in the conceit enables one to display both 
as, from one aspect, formally alike; but they are not alike in fact 
if, in our experience of them, excitement centres about different 
parts of their structure. Gracidn holds to his psychological realism. 
He fails, however, to perceive clearly the relationship between the 
single intellectual act, the concepto, and the complexity of which it 
is in fact a product; and the result is that his location of the conceit, 
in his treatment of semejanza, in a comparison which, but for its 
situation within that complexity, would be only an ordinary trope, 
does as we shall see cause incidental difficulties for him in his dis- 
cussion of this type. 

Gracién and trope. Perhaps enough has been said to indicate 
the main lines of Gracidn’s theory. One thing that hampers his 
exposition, not least for the modern reader, is, as we have suggested, 
his rather vague and summary treatment of trope. He mentions 
trope as an instrument of the conceit: 


Valese la Agudeza de los tropos y figuras retéricas como de instru- 
mentos para exprimir cultamente sus conceptos, pero contiénense ellos 
a la raya de fundamentos materiales y cuando mds de adornos del pensa- 
miento.* 


2° More accurately: the “element of difficulty” (briefly discussed in the con- 
cluding section of this essay), which lends the conceit its piquancy, is experienced, 
in the conceits of proportion, between the subject and its adjacents. In the 
conceit of similitude it lies in the simile. 

* Ag., “Al Lector.” Not given by Ovejero or the Austral edition. See 
E. 8., Clasificacién, passage no. 118. 
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The force of cultamente, fundamentos materiales, and adornos del 
pensamiento is clear; instrumentos can hardly be interpreted as 
referring to the logical use of trope without confusing the sense of 
the passage. Later—much later—he says: 


Son los tropos y figuras retéricas materia, y como fundamento para 
que sobre ellos levante sus primores la agudeza, y lo que la retérica tiene 


por formalidad, esta nuestra arte por materia sobre que echa el esmalte 
de su artificio.” 


Dr. Sarmiento’s explanation of the conceit does indeed illumi- 
nate these general asides, but in a sense Gracidn does not appear to 
have intended. In fact, so far away is the question of simple trope 
from his mind that he uses phraseology which, if one interprets it 
with simple trope too much in mind, leads one to think him incred- 
ibly muddled. Thus in discussing the conceit por semejanza he says: 


No tienen algunos por agudeza la semejanza pura, sino por una de 
las flores retéricas; pero no se puede negar, sino que es conceptuosa y 
sutileza de la inventiva.” 


If semejanza is here understood as meaning ‘simile’ then Gracidn 
is claiming that a simple trope is a conceit, which would be in flat 
contradiction to his other remarks about trope, and would make 
nonsense of all his theorising; what is more, this statement occurs 
in the ninth Discourse, when the main discussion has already been 
finished. But semejanza pura is simply shorthand for concepto por 
semejanza pura. The meaning of the term pura has already been 
given, in his definition of agudeza pura, as a conceit which has only 
one mode of wit. The conceit of similitude has already been 
described and illustrated by examples such as Martial’s epigram. 
Pursuing the argument, he says in the tenth Discourse: 


No cualquier semejanza (en opinién de muchos) contiene en sf 
sutileza, ni pasa por concepto, sino aquellas que incluyen alguna otra 
formalidad de misterio, contrariedad, correspondecia, improporcién, 
sentencia, etc. . . . Estas (dicen) son objetos de esta arte, incluyen 
a mas del artificio, retérico, el conceptuoso; sin el cual no serfan mds que 
tropos, o figuras sin alma de sutileza.™ 


Gracidn himself still does not concede that semejanza pura is not a 
conceit; and there is no need to argue, as Dr. Sarmiento does, that 


% Ag., p. 183. Gracidn is discussing encarecimiento. 
% Ibid., p. 65. 

% See note 8. 

% Ag., p. 73. 
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this kind of statement tends to nullify his previous defence of that 
figure.** His difficulty is that his definition of it does not provide 
him with a sure theoretical answer to anyone who still denies that 
it is after all any more than rhetoric. If he had understood the 
logical use of simple trope it involves, he could have been quite 
clear about the true nature of the complexity covered by his require- 
ments concerning “subject and adjacents,” and he could have 
defended his examples of semejanza pura without difficulty, showing 
that in them the witty point is usually made by the extension of a 
simple simile to embrace objects in some sense repugnant to the 
comparison—Martial’s rivals being, as poets, his equals; as cooks, 
his slaves. What he calls semejanza conceptuosa may be a conceit 
made in this way plus other elements, and is in that case a form of 
agudeza mixta; but it need not be. It can be a simple simile with 
an element of contrast, as is this example of it: 


Es la mujer un mar, todo fortuna, 
una mudable vela a todo viento, 
es cometa de facil movimiento, 
sol en el rostro, y en el alma luna.* 


This has, he says, as well as similarity, the added contrast between 
sun and moon, without which it would be ‘dead’—“aquella con- 
trariedad de alma a la semejanza, que por si sola fuera muerta.”’ *” 
The moon contrasts with the sun in that it is a symbol (one of 
Gracidn’s own favourites) of inconstancy and folly. Take away 
that contrast from this conceit, and all that is left is a series of 
simple tropes with an obvious connection between some of them. 
What the argument comes to then is that in semejanza wit focusses 
upon a comparison, in this case chiefly on luna; luna by itself would 
be a simple trope, but in this context, where it contrasts with sol, 
it is a conceit. He might well have classed this example as a simple 
conceit of improportion, but for his preoccupation with this focal 
point. But in any case, the semejanza about which he is arguing 
is in fact never a simple simile upon which a conceit is logically 
built, but a simile at the point where it becomes witty, or a simple 
simile made witty by the presence of a warring element. 

The full and exact relationship of trope to Gracidn’s theory is 
a very large question which lies outside the scope of the present 
essay, and would involve a study of the exact meaning of the term 

*% Art. I, p. 290. 


% Ag., p. 73. 
* Ibid., p. 74. 
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‘correspondencia’ as used in his definition. Trope itself is not of 
course a matter merely of simple abstract correspondence, but 
presents similarity in the dissimilar (and, as we have seen, where 
the conceit is based logically on a familiar trope, it is always to 
some extent in the dissimilarity that the argument begins). Equally 
it is only by abstraction that Gracidn’s concepto can be explained 
as intellectually simple; actually, depending as it does largely upon 
disparity between joined relationships, it can be seen as something 
which, on the purely intellectual plane, is analogous to an ordinary 
trope. And trope itself is not merely sensuous, but also intellectual; 
and the conceit too must use images. Gracidn’s main theory ignores 
these matters, with the result that when, as now, the classification 
he has adopted brings him to the necessity of a clear distinction 
between the figures, he cannot make it satisfactorily on formal 
grounds alone. His solution is to seek a determining factor in the 
material of the similitude: 


Comtinmente toda semejanza que se funda en alguna circunstancia 
especial, y le da pie alguna rara contingencia, es conceptuosa; porque 
nace con alma de conformidad, y se saca de la misma especialidad del 
objeto. Las demd&s que no tienen este realce son semejanzas comunes, 
muertas sin el picante de la conexién fundamental.™ 


A passage which, like so many in the Agudeza, raises numerous 
questions. But a special circumstance, at any rate, is something 
additional which affects the otherwise simple comparison; and the 
phrase, “la misma especialidad del objeto” seems to imply the 
object as different from that with which it is compared. The 
objection raised against semejanza pura has forced him, not to revise 
his fundamental doctrine, but simply to approach the doubleness 
of the conceit, in this case, by another route. 

One last point concerning the question of trope remains. In 
Discourse XIV, Gracién makes a statement which may suggest 
that he has finally given up his position about semejanza pura, and 
come to a definite and sweeping decision in the matter: 


Pero es de notar, que no cualquiera comparacién encierra agudeza, 
sino aquellas a quienes da pie y fundamento para el careo alguna circun- 
stancia especial entre los términos paralelos. . . . Siempre ha de haber 
alguna circunstancia especial en que se funda la conformidad de términos 
para levantar la comparacién conceptuosa, que sin ésta no ser4 sutileza, 
sino una desnuda figura retérica, sin viveza de ingenio, como se dijo de 
la semejanza y otras.” 


% Tbid., p. 81. 
*® Tbid., p. 94. 
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But it is to be noted here that he is now speaking of agudeza 
por paridad, and that this type of conceit, as Dr. Sarmiento says, 
is very like a riddle. It is a witty comparison of two things, whose 
only excuse can be some hidden point which is not at first perceived, 
and therefore a special circumstance is categorically required as its 
excuse; whereas the conceit por semejanza, which may indeed have 
many twists in it, makes use primarily, as does the ordinary simile, 
of obvious resemblances. Also, it is quite definitely the whole 
figure, the conceit, the developed comparacién conceptuosa, the 
riddle, which will be “‘a mere rhetorical figure” if this condition is 
absent. ‘“‘Mere rhetoric” is the conceptist’s term of abuse for a 
weak conceit. 

Justification of the conceit. The preceding discussion has 
already brought us to the question of the particular conditions 
needed as justification of some types of conceit. It may be helpful 
to see what Gracidn requires in a few other cases. The require- 
ments and the emphasis placed on them vary: 


Por disparidad: special circumstance always necessary; as with 
paridad. 

De las ingeniosas transposiciones: Here he requires only “algtin 
fundamento de alguna conformidad,”’ “ even though, as he says, in 
these conceits subtlety has more place than truth. Fundamento 
refers to the basis in fact of the conceit. A “special circumstance” 
improves it, but is not absolutely essential: 


Si hay alguna circunstancia especial que dé ocasién para la trans- 
posicién, hace la agudeza mds fundada, y asf mds plausible; porque con 
la conformidad, que dice con el término en que se convierte, da verdadero 
fundamento al concepto." 


Por exageracién: In general, this must be “debido a la ocasién,” @ 
no more. He quotes examples, some of which are admittedly poor 
conceits—his choice of them is no doubt partly explained by his 
attempt, in giving examples, to proceed from the simple to the 
difficult. The grading of examples must have given him a good 
deal of trouble. The best refers to Sicily: 


de cuyas siempre fértiles espigas 
las provincias de Europa son hormigas.“ 


 Tbid., p. 115. 
“ Tbid., p. 116. 
* Tbid., p. 128. 
* Tbid., p. 129. 
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He then passes on to what he calls encarecimientos conceptuosos, 
thus applying the same scheme of treatment as in the case of the 
conceit por semejanza; and he says: 


No pasan algunos por concepto el encarecimiento asf a secas, dicen 
no ser més que una hipérbole retérica, sin el picante de la agudeza viva 
y verdadera.“ 


And the special circumstance is required again: 


Requiérese, pues, que alguna circunstancia especial dé motivo y 
ocasién al encarecimiento, para que no sea libremente dicho sino con 
fundamento, que es darle alma al concebir.* 


This question of special justification is largely a technical matter, 
and perhaps a little tedious. But it remains to point out that in 
fact the general question is raised before there is sny discussion of 
the semejanza. After Discourses IV and V, which deal with propor- 
tion and improportion, Gracidn passes on to agudeza por ponderacién 
misteriosa, in which he discusses the method of ‘ponderation’ in 
general, and shows that these conceits are usually based to some 
extent on contingencies. This type is the same as the preceding 
types, plus the element of ‘mystery’: 


Consiste el artificio de esta especie de conceptos en levantar misterio 
entre la conexién de los extremos, o términos correlatos del sujeto, repito 
causas, efectos, adjuntos .. .“ 


and so some excuse is needed for bringing in this ‘mystery’: 


siempre ha de haber algtiin fundamento sobre que se haga el reparo y se 


levante la ponderacién. . . . Levantar el misterio donde no lo hay es un 
helado deleite, porque da en vacfo la ponderacién. . . . Las contin- 
gencias son la ordinaria materia de los misterios. . . .” 


Thus as soon as elements are introduced in addition to propor- 
tion and improportion, the question of additional justification arises, 
but not before. The argument leaves Gracidn’s view of the essen- 
tial nature of the conceit untouched. 

As for the conceit in general, it does not of course occur to 
Gracidn that it needs any more justifying than any other kind of 
writing. It is after all a question of custom and taste whether 
certain of the more fly-blown sorts of baroque confectionery are 

“ Tbid., p. 133. 

 Tbid., p. 134. 

* Thid., p. 45. 

* Thid., pp. 46-7. 
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more offensive to one’s palate than a more recently half-baked 
metaphor. There is however the question of the justification of 
the conceit, not as compared with other figures, but as a form of 
art considered in itself; and Gracidn justifies it in two ways: first 
of all, like other arts, it offers pleasing harmonies and contrasts; 
secondly, it expresses a real ‘corespondence.’ It conveys truth. 
The conceit is sometimes dismissed as a matter of “false analogy.” 
Closer examination will show that very often it makes no use of 
any abstract analogy at all, and that where it does make use of it, 
then that analogy is, as such, as an abstract, exact. There is 
nothing false, for example, in the analogical series dishes-supper- 
guests-cooks, in Martial’s epigram. But the analogy is seen as 
inhering simultaneously in beings that are otherwise different ; which 
may be irritating to the practical man, but not to the metaphysician. 
Gracién does not explain his term ‘correspondencia,’ as used in his 
definition ; but its actual use appears to rest ultimately, if not on the 
doctrine itself, certainly on the attitude that formerly produced in 
metaphysics the doctrine of the analogy of being. The intellec- 
tualist tendencies of Gracidn’s treatment of the conceit, and indeed 
of his whole aesthetic, are thus the product of a search for a meta- 
physical heart in the style he practised. But what is perhaps most 
interesting in this, is not simply the fact of the search itself, and the 
continuity it implies with the Middle Ages, so much as the uneasiness 
and difficulty with which it is carried out; a topic to which I hope 
to return in a future article. 

Gracifn’s classification of wit. The cogency of Gracidn’s classi- 
fication of witticisms is worth demonstrating, although the classifi- 
cation itself may be for us more ingenious than useful. The business 
is in any case difficult. There appear to be possible distinctions of 
a broad nature, such as that between the conceits of proportion 
and improportion; and there are also distinctions resting on second- 
ary differences of material and method. Gracidn, intending thor- 
oughness, will have to provide for both. Not only, however, are 
there many practical ways of making conceits, but also each conceit, 
when made, can be seen from many angles. To take a quite simple 
example, the previously quoted 


de cuyas siempre fértiles espigas 
las provincias de Europa son hormigas. 


Now this could be treated as a conceit of proportion (espigas- 
hormigas), and assigned to Discourse IV; but, since the point of it 
centres so much in the striking comparison hormigas, there would 
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be a strong case for assigning it to semejanza; the comparison is, 
however, in fact striking because it is a sort of exaggeration; and 
Gracidn has given it as an example of the last-named. We might 
at this point amuse ourselves by asking whether exaggeration is not 
in fact a kind of improportion? . . . A profitless circular tour. 
There are many distinctions to be made, many aspects to be ex- 
hibited; and no categories secure enough to withstand an unsympa- 
thetic criticism. We shall see how the ingenious Gracidn meets his 
difficulties. 

The first two Discourses are devoted to an inquiry into navure 
of the conceit and wit in general. The third discusses possible 
classifications, and is entitled “Variedad de la agudeza.”” These 
classifications can be listed as follows: 


1) Agudeza de perspicacia y de artificto. Here he distinguishes 
between agudeza de perspicacia, which seeks hidden truth, and 
acuteness in artificio—in art. 

2) Agudeza de concepto, de palabra, de accién. Dealing with 
this ‘artifice’ he shows that within its broadest sense there are dis- 
tinctions to be made between agudeza de concepto, agudeza verbal, 
or de palabra, and agudeza de accién. The second of these three 
comprises all conceits made with double meanings, names, or effects 
of sound—the pun and the play on words. 

3) Agudeza de correspondencia y Agudeza de contrariedad. The 
conceit might, however, be divided into ‘“‘agudeza de correspon- 
dencia y conformidad entre los extremos objetivos del concepto,”’ 
and “agudeza de contrariedad, o discordancia” between those ex- 
tremes. But, he says, this will not account for all conceits, “como 
las crisis, exageraciones, y otras.’”’ Already this suggests that he is 
determined to adopt a scheme in his exposition that will allow him 
to discuss every detail; and that he will have to find a compromise 
between these classifications. 

4) Agudeza pura and Agudeza mixta. A distinction between the 
simplest type of conceit, which ‘no contiene mds de una especie de 
concepto, sea proporcién, o sea misterio,’’ and the more complex 
agudeza mixta which, though a single conceit, contains “muchos 
conceptos.”’ 

5) Agudeza incompleja and Agudeza compuesta. A distinction 
between “‘agudeza de artificio menor” and “agudeza de artificio 
mayor.” The first is a single conceit; the second applies to longer 
passages, compounded of related conceits. 
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6) Fuentes del conceptear. In conclusion, he says: 


Vuélvese a dividir la agudeza incompleja en sus géneros y modos, y se 
reduce a cuatro como rafces, fuentes del conceptuar, 


and he gives these as: 


I) de correlacién y conveniencia de un término a otro, y aquf entran 
las proporciones, improporciones, semejanzas, paridades, alusiones, etc. 

II) de ponderacién juiciosa sutil, y a ésta se reducen crisis, paradojas, 
exageraciones, sentencias, desempefios, etc. 

III) de raciocinacién, y a ésta pertenecen los misterisos, reparos, 
ilaciones,“ pruebas . . . 

IV) de invencién—comprende las ficciones, estratagemas, invenciones 
en accién y dicho, etc. 


There is an air of finality about this passage, and one turns, 
perhaps with relief, from the rather pedantic exhaustiveness of the 
preceding argument, expecting Gracidn to adopt this last, fourfold 
classification. And, up to a point, he does follow it: thus Discourse 
IV is entitled ‘‘De la primera especie de conceptos, por correspon- 
dencia y proporcién.” *® In Discourse [X, he begins his discussion 
of semejanza, which he calls “tercer principio de agudeza sin 
limite.” © In Discourse XIV, he goes on to deal with paridad, 
which he calls “el cuarto orden de conceptos.”’ ** Numbers are not 
used subsequently. Call improporcién, which is discussed in Dis- 
course V, the second type, and what you have is the order given 
in the first section of this last classification: proporciones, impropor- 
ciones, semejanzas, paridades—but with the insertion of Discourses 
VI-VIII, which deal with the general question of agudeza por 
ponderacién, between the second and the third. This is not at all 
an illogical proceeding, as will be shown; it is essential to his purpose. 
But let us first observe the broad application, in the whole work, of 
all the classifications discussed in Discourse II1I—for all of them do 
apply. The main lines are as follows: 


1) Agudeza de perspicacia y de artificio: the Agudeza is through- 
out an inquiry into the latter. 

2) Agudeza de concepto, de palabra, de accién. The second of 
these comprises puns, etc.; thus Discourses XXX (agudeza nominal), 
XXXII (paranomasia, retruécano y jugar del vocablo), and XX XIII 


Austral ed.: aliaciones. 
# Ag., p. 25. 

® Thid., p. 65. 

5 Tbid., p. 94. 
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(de los ingeniosos equivocos). The third is discussed in Discourse 
XLV (de la agudeza por desempejio en el hecho), XLVI (por desempefio 
en el dicho), and XLVII (de las acciones ingeniosas por invencién). 
The first comprises all other agudezas. 

3) Agudeza de correspondencia and Agudeza de contrariedad. 
These are discussed broadly in Discourses IV and V respectively, 
and the fundamental distinction there established is reproduced in 
treating of subsequent types. There would be little point in listing 
all these. Examples are semejanza (IX) and desemejanza (XIII); 
paridad (XIV) and disparidad (XVI). 

4) Agudeza pura, Agudeza mixta: the former applies to the Dis- 
courses which deal with the essentials of main types, before com- 
plicating factors, such as dijiculiad, are brought in; notably of 
course Discourses IV, V and IX. 

5) Agudeza incompleja and Agudeza compuesta: the work as a 
whole, after the preliminary Discourses, is divided into two distinct 
sections respectively devoted to these. The second part contains 
also some general essays on style. 

6) This is a classification of the various types of conceit by 
name. These names are used throughout the work. As we have 
seen, he does to some extent follow the order here given. 


If we accompany him rapidly some way through the text, it 
will become clear how in practice he introduces these classifications. 
His treatment of proportion and improportion, in Discourses IV 
and V, poses the general requirements regarding the relationships 
summed up in the phrase “subject and adjacents,”’ and shows the 
two main types of “intellectual symmetry” artificially produced in 
the conceit. He concludes this part with a passage indicating the 
fundamental nature of this classification: 


Estas son las agradables proporciones e improporciones del discurso, 
concordancia y disonancia del concepto; fundamento y rafz de casi toda 
la agudeza, y a que se viene a reducir todo ei artificio conceptuoso, porque 
© comienza o acaba en esta armonfa de los objectos correlatos, como se 
veré en las demds especies; por eso se le proponen en primer lugar al 


ingenio.* 

There then follows an important variation: Discourse VI introduces 
the discussion of the technical method of ‘ponderation,’ and raises 
the question of the special justification (contingency) required by 
this method. Discourse VII concerns the cleverest of this type, 


® Tbid., p. 44. 
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ponderacién de dificultad. Finally, there is Discourse VIII, on 
ponderaciones de contrariedad ; thus he reproduces in treating of this 
type his first fundamental distinction. 

Proportion, improportion, and the special requirements of par- 
ticular variations in method: these three considerations govern the 
treatment of all subsequent types. Discourse IX brings us to 
semejanza, another important variation. The treatment repro- 
duces that accorded to ponderacién: there is semejanza (1X), and 
desemejanza (XIII); semejanza leads on to the question of semejanza 
conceptuosa and its special requirements, and of this there are two 
minor variations—de las semejanzas por ponderacién misteriosa, difi- 
cultad, y reparo (XI), and de las ponderaciones, y argumentos por 
semejanza sentenciosa (XII). After desemejanza he goes on to 
paridad. Paridad is, like semejanza, a matter of comparison—not 
a comparison of resemblance, but of less obvious qualities; for this 
reason there is categorically required from the outset a “special 
circumstance” as its justification. Otherwise it is treated in the 
same way as the semejanza: there are Discourse XI V—de la agudeza 
por paridad conceptuosa, X V—del careo condicional, fingido y ayudado, 
which is minor variation in method introduced in its appropriate 
place; and finally XVI, disparidad. 

These Discourses have covered the main field of conceptist art; 
the rest of Part I is devoted to minor points of practice and aspect: 
de las ingeniosas transposiciones, de las prontas retorsiones, de la 
agudeza por exageracién, and the rest. Little purpose would be 
served by setting them out here. But it is clear that this classifi- 
cation so far as we have followed it is as neat and well calculated 
as it is complicated and ambitious. Gracién knows what he is 
about; but his work does show the marks of lonely thinking on 
original lines; his own profound intimacy with his actual subject 
matter goes with a failure to provide for his readers a sufficiently 
unmistakable sign-posting of the paths that lead through its—to 
him, familiar—maze. Yet the Agudeza is in its way a masterpiece, 
the fruit of many careful and laborious hours. 

General observations. As a background to the more interesting 
question of Gracidn’s theory of the intellectual concepto some kind 
of simple and concrete presentation of the literary conceit—the 
sulileza objetiva—is necessary. The preliminary difficulty of de- 
ciding what figures are properly to be called conceits need hardly 
detain us here; we need only find some description which will 
accommodate figures such as those chosen by the conceptist Gracian 
for his Agudeza while avoiding the intricacies of his own classifica- 
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tion. The following observations are offered mainly with this 
limited purpose in view. 

As to the logical analysis of the conceit: it was argued in the 
second section of this essay that the theory of the conceit advanced 
by Dr. Sarmiento would not account even for all conceits in which 
use is made of trope. His definition might, however, be interpreted 
so as to cover both the conceits there discussed, by arguing as 
follows: Firstly, the two extremes of any trope can be described as 
the historical object or meaning (A), and the ‘artificial’ object or 
meaning (B), which is brought in as a term of comparison. Sec- 
ondly, the argument of the conceit is based partly on one of these 
extremes, and partly on some other term (C) to or from which the 
argument leads. Granted this, then in the St. Peter example the 
conceit is made by arguing from C (cock) to B (hen)—in spite of 
the difficulty for the mind aroused by the nature of A (St. Peter) 
as related to C; in the example quoted from St. Teresa, the conceit 
is made by arguing from A (which we can state conveniently, if 
inadequately, as “I grieve’) to C (I do not die)—in spite of the 
difficulty involved in the antithesis between B (I die) and C. Dr. 
Sarmiento’s definition, thus understood, would need restating; it 
seems hardly enough to say, concerning the second example, that 
the argument arises in the trope, when it is the second ‘artificial’ 
meaning—the presence of which actually makes the trope a trope— 
that causes difficulty in the argument. Still, these two, thus 
analysed, can be seen to be essentially alike. But what of other 
types? Donne’s comparison of lovers to a pair of compasses, pre- 
viously mentioned, can, it is true, be explained as a straightforward 
logical argument based on a comparison. But in all conceits of 
this type it is really not accurate to call the comparison a trope: 
since the comparison is such that the mind, in any other context, 
would reject it; its logical explication does not banish the difficulty, 
but makes it acceptable. The element of difficulty which in other 
types is introduced by the argument is here present to begin with. 
There is also the play on words. This can be analysed in much the 
same way as the first two examples, with the difference that instead 
of the trope we have a word with two meanings, the second of which 
is discovered not in an image, but in sound; Gratiano’s remark 
made to Shylock, on seeing him sharpen his knife on his shoe, is not 
very interesting, but it will serve as an example: “Not on thy sole, 
but on thy soul, harsh Jew . . .” Here soul has its ordinary mean- 
ing of something spiritual, contrasting with the leather shoe; but 
its similarity of sound to sole conveys a comparison or even identi- 
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fication with the shoe. One can then explain this type also by 
saying that it is made by arguing from one meaning in spite of the 
immediate difficulty caused by the other. 

In analysing other types of conceit, it becomes more and more 
difficult to find a trope as their true basis. But other starting 
points can be found, and a similarity of construction to the fore- 
going types can be shown. In the case of the following typical pun 
on the word gota for instance: 


Aunque pobre, y en pelota, 
mal de rico me importuna, 
porque al mar de mi fortuna 
no le faltase una gota,™ 


gota, in the context of mal de rico, means ‘gout’; as meaning ‘drop,’ 
it has an obvious connection with mar de mi fortuna; but that 
connection is made in spite of the difficulty of connecting its other 
meaning with that term. It must be added that gota, within its 
double meaning, does hold the same kind of comparison as in another 
context could be the material of a normal trope: it would be accept- 
able to say that gout is the last drop in the sea of a poor man’s 


misfortune. The form of the conceit lends its peculiar quality to 
this comparison, which is its basic material; just as the form of the 
conceit about St. Peter lends its peculiar quality to its own basic 
material—the crowing of the cock on St. Peter’s denial of Christ. 
Lastly, to take an example which contains no ordinary trope at all: 


Tu nariz, hermana Clara 
todos vemos claramente, 
que parte desde la fuente; 
no hay quien sepa dénde para. 
Mas puesto que no haya quién, 
por derivacién se saca, 
que una cosa tan bellaca 
no puede parar en bien. 


This conceit is based mainly on the double meaning of parar. Its 
basic material is the length of a woman’s nose and the distance she 
can go in mischief; its success depends on our readiness, via the 
double meaning, to correlate these two; what makes it a witticism 
is the immediacy of their correlation, one different meaning having 
to be understood in the other. 


8 Tbid., p. 223. 
 Tbid., p. 230. 
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The essential similarity of all the foregoing figures can be briefly 
summarised. Firstly, just as pun-words such as gota and parar, 
though not properly speaking tropes, do involve comparisons which, 
in another context, might be expressed as tropes; so the simple trope 
itself, once it is built into the complex of relationships established 
in the conceit, becomes different from a simple trope in any ordinary 
context. Secondly, all, whatever their material or the particular 
method of their making, rest on the immediate presentation, in 
sound or image, of disparate relationships or truths. Which is 
perhaps a laborious way of saying that the meaning of the conceit 
is the meaning of double meaning. 

Any logical analysis of the conceit, if it has advantages, has the 
defect of not showing the directness with which the conceit is 
actually grasped. There may still then be some profit for us if, 
taking a hint from Gracidn’s attempt to see the conceit as a matter 
of immediately presented harmonies—though not following him 
exactly—we look at the finished conceit from a rather different 
point of view. The finished conceit, at its simplest, has three main 
points or terms. From between these there can be abstracted two 
simple relationships or truths; there is also a third relationship 
which is not so easy to describe: the most important of all; what 
Gracian is in fact attempting to isolate as the concepto. In the first 
example the two simple truths can be said to be respectively the 
comparison of the timid St. Peter to a hen, and that cocks crow 
on seeing hens. These two are given a common root or anchorage 
in B (hen), the image of the trope; their other extremes are the 
historical objects A and C (Peter and the cock). But because they 
are relationships in different orders there is a certain difficulty for 
the mind in holding them together, and the relationship between the 
historical objects is thus to some extent a function of their disparity 
and cannot be stated in simple terms. This conceit might be dia- 
grammatically represented thus: 


The element of difficulty is shown by a dotted line. The example 
from St. Teresa can be represented similarly: 


B (I die) ’ 
| neato C (I do not die) 


A (I grieve) 
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But an objection arises. Why make this particular selection of 
simple relationships, and why place the element of difficulty thus? 
Why not, for instance, in the second example, choose B-C and 
A-C as the simple relationships, and leave the element of difficulty 
within the trope? The above arrangement could be defended on 
the grounds that it carries the main stresses of the structure through 
to its foundations—the basic material of the conceit. But we are 
here touching on an elusive point that troubles any attempt to 
analyse the conceit on intellectually formal grounds alone. For in 
any such formal analysis of the conceit in general the element of 
difficulty will either be ignored or will tend to be artificially fixed; 
the rigorously logical derivation of a conceit from the image of a 
trope, for example—since the argument itself, as given in such an 
analysis, must be unexceptionable—seems to leave it by implication 
invariably within the trope. The conceit is not, however, a formal 
construction of fixed and immovable objects, but an experience; 
the element of difficulty has two aspects, the intellectual and the 
affective. It has, for the feelings, the same effect as dissonance; 
and its effect is felt in different parts of the conceit, tending to be 
concentrated on the object or objects of greatest emotional poten- 
tiality. Though it is very often possible to indicate its centre— 
we have insisted that its position is the true basis in experience of 
Gracidn’s distinction between proporcién and semejanza—this can- 
not be done on purely formal grounds. In the longer contempla- 
tion of any conceit (above all, of the type called ‘‘of proportion” 
by Gracidn) it seems to shift from place to place; and one can well 
sympathise with Gracidn in his efforts at codification, imagining 
him visualising the finished conceit in his mind’s eye, bemused by 
the “lines of ponderation” that stretch from one image in it to 
another—like the invisible lines that make a constellation of a chaos 
of stars—trying to find the centre of the excitement that shines and 
pulses, now in this part, now in that. One important tendency, it 
appears, is for the reader to seek in the image itself a vehicle for the 
excitement; and this may very well account to some extent for the 
intensity and clarity with which the imagery of baroque poetry is 
often experienced, above all in the case of poetry which has no 
dramatic content, or no obvious reference to personal historical 
experience, such as the Soledades of Géngora. 

Unresolved difference means, intellectually, chaos or disorder— 
and not antithesis. The conceit may often make use of antithesis, 
but it is not itself an antithetical construction in the exact sense. 
In the conceit this disorder is subordinate to order, is in one sense 
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a product of order, since it arises only in the conjunction of relation- 
ships that are true and accepted. As we have suggested, its reso- 
lution presumably requires an intuition of some superior unanalysed 
order which will encompass the whole; and since the relationships, 
as experienced, are not abstract data, but must modify our percep- 
tion of the objects or symbols between which they subsist, the 
disorder and its transcending involve a transformation of the objects 
or symbols themselves; a transformation which is common to all 
symbolism in the conceit, whatever the ultimate origin of the 
symbols, or whatever the source of their primary value for us. He 
who produces conceits delights in a form of art that is highly self- 
conscious, and that presents the object as in itself escaping from 
the inadequacy of the simple truths by which it is usually known. 
The conceit in the baroque period is therefore in harmony with the 
pursuit of desengafio, and reflects the theme of La vida es suefio. 
Beyond that, it is difficult to generalise; if the form of wit serves 
the mystic, it serves also the lesser purposes of the cynic. One 
tendency in the present day—helped by the cult of poets such as 
Donne—has been to fasten upon the element of tension in the 
conceit, and on its value for the binding into a whole of bits of 
otherwise disordered experience; but it is one thing to rediscover 
the conceit in the twentieth century, another to be a seventeenth 
century author, in one’s place in a long line of conceptist manipu- 
lators of traditional symbols. Gracidn as a critic must have had 
his limitations of insight, but it is as well for an understanding of 
the seventeenth century not to pass lightly over the fact that his 
emphasis is not upon tension or discord, but upon unity, beauty, 
and truth. 

One last point. One is tempted sometimes to try to establish 
a hierarchy amongst the different methods of making conceits, 
awarding pride of place to the type based on the image of a trope. 
It would be interesting to see if this could be maintained. The 
arguments against it seem strong. It is quite true that many irri- 
tating puns have been made; but it is difficult to trace their badness 
to any constant and necessary inferiority in that figure. The pun, 
with its sudden splitting of the meaning of a simple word, makes a 
peculiarly sharp assault upon the mind, and it needs matter of 
emotional possibilities adequate to its violence; a bad pun is usually 
bad because of the triviality or partial irrelevance of its content. 
It is also true that the antithetical type of conceit quoted from 
St. Teresa has a relative facility; but if it is sometimes used too 
often, and therefore palls, the blame for this must rest on the lack 
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of skill of the writer, not on the form itself. There remain in every 
case the questions of the degree of difficulty and dissonance in- 
volved, of the potential symbolical value of the content itself, and 
of the relation of form to content; for every conceit must be judged 
on its own merits—not forgetting that it may be meant to be taken 
lightly, just as it may be profound; for as Gracidn says: 


Los milagros del ingenio siempre fueron repensados; dura poco lo que 
presto tiene que ser; de donde nace, que hay conceptos de un dfa, como 
flores, y hay otros de todo el afio, y de toda la vida, y aun de toda la 
eternidad.™ 


University of Sheffield 
England 


% Tbid., p. 374. 
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CALDERON’S QUINTILLAS 


E quintilla, which has considerable prominence in Spanish 
dramatic literature, has been studied with relation to its origin 
and forms by Dorothy Clotelle Clark. From her study we learn 
that this verse was originally a form of the redondilla and was 
probably known by no other name until the seventeenth century. 
We learn too that Lope de Vega referred to them, by the name of 
redondilla, as fitting for “cosas de amor,’’ but without differentiating 
them from the four-line redondilla for this purpose. The quintilla 
for Miss Clark consists of a strophe of five octosyllabics having two 
rimes, with no three consecutive identical rimes, and not ending in 
a rimed couplet. The possible rime schemes are accordingly five 
in number, viz.: ABABA, ABBAB, ABAAB, AABAB, and AABBA. 
To these Morley and Bruerton have added three possible, if rare, 
combinations: ABBAA, ABABB, and ABBBA—none of which con- 
form completely to the definition given.? In their study of Lope’s 
versification Morley and Bruerton give some attention to the differ- 
ent types of quintillas used, Type 1 (ABABA) being the most 
numerous, Type 5 (AABBA) second in quantity, and the other 
types, while all present, relatively rare. This attention to different 
types of quintillas was not included in my own study of Calderén.* 
In the present study, I propose to remedy this deficiency, correct a 
few previous errors, and make a few observations with regard to 
Calder6n’s practice in the use of the different types of quintillas. 
Morley and Bruerton have shown that Lope used quintillas 
quite freely in his comedias until 1615, while after that date their 
appearance is somewhat rare and in small quantity.‘ In 1623, the 
year when Calderén apparently began to write plays,5 Lope wrote 
one play, La corona de Hungria, with as many as 340 lines (12.5 
per cent) in quintillas, but six other plays dated from 1622 to 1624 
contain none at all of this meter. Out of 16 dated plays of 1623 
or later, only 7 have quintillas, in proportions ranging from 1.2 per 
cent (La ntfiez del Padre Rojas) to the 12.5 per cent just mentioned. 
Comparison of Calderén’s practice with Lope’s through this period, 
as well as Calderén’s practice subsequent to Lope’s death in 1635, 
will be clarified by examining Morley and Bruerton’s data for Lope 
along with the figures here presented for Calderén. 


1 “Sobre la quintilla,” RFE, 1933, XX, 288-295. 
2 The Chronology of Lope de Vega’s comedias, New York, 1940, pp. 11-12. 


* Hilborn, A Chronology of the Plays of D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca, Toronto, 
1938. 


‘ Op. cit., pp. 24-31. 
5 Hilborn, op. cit., p. 3. 
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* Abbreviations used: C—comedia; D—date (“ca.” preceding those dates 
determined only by verse in my previous study); VP—volume and page in Keil’s 
edition, Leipzig, 1827 (in which the text is usually more complete than in Hartzen- 
busch’s edition in BAZ, used in my previous studies); T-1—Type 1 (number of 
lines); T-5—Type 5 (number of lines); OT—other types (number of lines); T-2, 
T-3, etc.—Type 2, Type 3, etc.; TL—total number of lines of quintillas; Pe— 
percentage of lines in quintillas. In cases where only Hartzenbusch’s edition 
contains the text, H is placed in parentheses before the figures, and these in turn 
are italicized. The types are: 1, ABABA; 2, ABBAB; 3, ABAAB; 4, AABAB; 
5, AABBA;6, ABBAA;7, ABABB. In counting lines, defective quintilla strophes 
are counted as complete Type 1 or Type 5, according to the pattern of the lines 
preserved. 
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TaBLe I—Continued 














Cc D VP T-1 | T-5 OT TL Pe 
Darlo todo y no dar nada... . 1651 IV, 19b; 35 0 | 5(T-3) 40 1.0 
(lyric monologue) 
El maestro de danzar........ ca. 1651-52 I, 606a 10 0|0 _ _ 
I, 611b 5 0; 0 15 0.4 
Los hijos de la fortuna, 

Teagenes y Cariclea....... ca. 1651-53 None} — _ _ _ 

- postrer duelo de Espafia. . .\ca. 1651-53 None} — — _ _- 

paine. el rayo y la piedra. . 1652 II, 185a 5 0; 0 5 0.1 

armas de la hermosura.. . 1652 None| — _ _ _ 

Pn pho uno rosie «ih ole 1652 None _ _ _ 
Fortunas de Andrémeda y 

pO St ER, SRE Se 1653 III, 231a| 45 45 | 5(T-2) 

5 (T-3) 100 2.8 
Auristela y Lisidante....... ca. 1653-60 III, 542a} 140 90 | 15 (T-3) 
III, 555b 15 15 | 0 275 6.5 
fo de las Sirenas. . 1656 None| — _ _ _ 
4 urel de Apolo.......... 1657 II, 152a 15 0 | O (ung) 15 0.6 
prey ody ae, Or 1658 None| — _ _ _ 
Los tres afectos de amor. 1658 None| — _ _ - 
En esta vida todo es verdad, y 

todo mentira............. 1659 None| — _ — — 
La piirpura de la rosa....... 1659 II, 168b 30 » rT is 
Mujer, Uora y vencerds...... 1660 II, 656a 5 (letter) 

Il, 673a|} 45 35 | 10 (T-3) 95 2.7 
SEP Tee ca. 1660-61 None| — _ _ _ 
Dicha y desdicha del nombre. . \ca. 1660-61 None}; — —_ — — 
Beco y Narciso............. 1661 II, 287a 40 0 rT 

Il, 290a; 85 55 |15(T-3 220 6.8 

II, 296b 0 20 Cirtrephes 
Apae y Climene........... 1661 None| — _ _ _ 
El hijo del sol, Faetén....... 1661 None} — - _ _ 
La aurora en Copacabana... . |ca. 1661 II, 476b 5 (ending, partly 5 0.1 

sung 

El castillo de Lindabridis. . . . \ca. 1661-63 IV, 690b; 40 10 | 20 (T-3) 

IV, 691b; 10 10 90 2.5 
Ni amor se libra de amor... . 1662 None} — _ _ _ 

‘elos, aun del aire, matan.... 1662 (7?) None| — _ _ _ 

Cifale 9 Poarié.. .. vis. .c0s: 1662 (7) IV, 6540; 80 45 M r 

IV, 657b| 70 50 | 10 (T-3) 

IV, 663b/; 80 85 | 5 (T-3) 

IV, 667a 5 0; 0 450 | 19.3 
La fingida Arcadia (Act = (H)| None} — _ _ _ 
El gran principe de Fez.... 1668 II, 354a} 25 (partly sung) 25 0.6 
Fieras afemina amor........ 1669 None| — _ _ _- 
La de * eee SM 1669 III, 327b 0 5 (sung) 

. III, 328a 15 15 | 35 1.3 
Fineza contra fineza......... ca. 1669-72 II, 526b 5 (partly sung) 5 0.2 
El segundo Escipién........ 1677 None} — _- _ _ 
Duelos de amor y lealtad. ... . 1678 IV, 648a 5 0/|0 
Hado y divisa de Leonido y 

BEC 6a cb 0c cWheseebs 1680 II, 595b; 15 10 | 0 25 























Disagreement with previous figures which I have given for 
Calder6n’s quintillas is due mainly to the use of a different text for 
the comedias, but in part also, I regret to say, to a number of cases 
of earlier errors which I hope now to have corrected in full—prin- 
cipally those of counting décimas as quintillas. The rime ABBAA, 
sometimes taken as a quintilla, has now been found without excep- 
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Tasie II 
Autos sacramentales ? 
A D VP T-1 | T-5 oT TL | Pe 
La cena del rey Baltasar... . 1632 None} — — — 
Ei veneno y la triaca....... by 1634 IV, 208b}; 80 50 % 3 ° 
(T- 4 
La hidalga del valle. ....... -|by 1634 None| — _ — 
El nuevo palacio del i 1 None} — — —_ — 
Psiquis y Ley Hy (Toledo). 1640 None} — — —_ —_ 
Los misterios de la misa. 1640 II, 295b| 75 50 | 10 (T-3) | 130 | 10.1 
El socorro general......... 1644 None} — _ oa _— 
La humildad coronada de las 
tpi resk cok bbe ss 1644 V, 90a; 85 60 | 10 (T-3) | 155 | 10.4 
El gran teatro del mundo. . . . \ca. 1645-50 I, 155b 15 5 | 5(T-3)| 25 1.6 
El gran mercado del mundo. . |ca. 1645-50 V, 0 | 5(T-3)} 35] 22 
El pintor de su deshonra.. . . |ca. 1644-50 None} — — — — 
segunda esposa......... 1648 None| — _ — — 
La OS 1648 None} — — _ _ 
El pleito matrimonial... ... ca. 1 None} — _ ae — 
Los encantos de la culpa... 1649 None} — — a a 
A Dios por razén de estado. . .|ca. 1650 (Loa) I, 2a, 20 (4 detached 20 | 5.6 
. 4a, py 
(Auto) I, 9b 0 5 0 (sung) 
» 10a 0 5 | 0 
I, 20a 0 15 |} 0 25 1.4 
La torre de Babilonia...... ca. 1650 III, 398b| 50 75 | 25 (T-3) | 1 10.0 
Llamados y escogidos..... . . \ca. 1648-51 None| — —- — -- 
La piel de Gedeédn......... 1650 III, 108a | 170 40 | 20 (T-3) 
5 Ts 235 | 14.1 
El afio santo de Roma...... 1650 II, 183a 20 5 5 (T-3 
II, 184a | 60 15 | 0 
, 208a 5 | (sung) 110 | 6.1 
El cubo de la Almudena... . 1651 None} — — — 
La cura y la enfermedad. .. . \ca. 1655-59 (Loa) VI, 192b 0 20 | O 3.7 
(Auto) VI, 211b 5 po 
VI, 214b 10 (partly sung) 
VI, 2158 5 (sung) 20 1.0 
El maestrazgo del Tois6n... . 1659 (Loa) III, 404a 5 0 é (T-3) 10 | 28 
(Auto) ITI, 431b 45 10 5 (13) 60 3.4 
El sacro Parnaso.......... 1659 Vv, il4a 5 (T-3) 
V, 30a; 20 15 | 10 (T-3) 
V, 3la 5 0; 0 55 | 2.8 
El diablo mudo........... 1660 None} — — — _ 
El lirio y la azucena....... 1660 (Loa) III, 118- 20 5 (detached 25 8.4 
strophes) 
(Auto) III, ™ 40 5 |20(T-3)| 65 | 3.3 
El laberinto del mundo... .. ca. 1660 VI, 414b/ 230 | 110 | 45 (T-3) | 385 | 18.8 
El primer refugio del hombre 1661 VI. 133b 90 80 | 15 (T-3) | 185 | 10.0 
La lepra de Constantino. . . .|ca. 1660-63 None| — _ — — 
érdenes militares... .... 1662 None} — _ — os 
Mistica y real Babilonia... . 1662 V, 270a{} 20 10 | 10(T-3)} 40/] 2.1 
El tesoro escondido........ .\ca. 1662 IV, 380b .. 5 | 0.2 
sung 
El orden de Melchisedech. . . |ca. 1662-63 —~ oo a — _ 
espigas de Ruth....... 1663 None| — _ _— _ 
El divino Orfeo........... 1663 None} — — — _ 
M: el corazén........ 1664 None} — _ os _ 
La inmunidad del sagrado. . 1664 None| — —_ — _ 
El vidtico cordero.......... 1665 I, 49b 15 0; 0 
I, 55 55 | 5 (T-3) 
5 (T-2) | 135 | 7.1 
Pesiquis y Cupido no ad 1665 None| — as — — 
Al drbol del mejor fruto. . . ca. 1665-69 None} — _ a _— 
Suefios hay que verdad son. 1670 None} — _ — _ 


* 

| ; 
12 
2 Z 
o° °¢ 
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1 | 
| | 
| | 
1 | 


























7 New abbreviations: A—auto sacramental; VP—Volume and page in Pando 
y Mier’s Autos sacramentales de Calderén, Madrid, 1717. 
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TasB_e I1—Continued 











A D VP T-1 | T-5 OT TL | Pe 
La redencién de cautivos... . .\ca. 1670-73 None| — _ _ _ 
Le va del hombre a Dios. .\ca. 1671-73(?) None}; — _ _ _ 
No hay instante sin milagro. . 1672 None| — _ _ _ 
éQuién hallard mujer fuerte? 1672 V, 137a 15 10 | 20 (T-3) 
V, 148b 10 10 | 5(T-3)| 70} 3.9 
El arca de Dios cautiva.... . 1673 None| — _ _ _ 
La vida es suefio.......... 1673 {Les} VI, 2a 15 0 | 10 (T-3) 
Loa) VI, Ga} 25 10 | 10 (T-3) 
5 (T-2)| 75 | 20.1 
(Auto) None| — _ - - 
El dia mayor de los dias... .. ca. 1672-75 None| — _ _ _ 
La siembra del Sefior...... .\ca. 1673-75 VI, 276a 75 55 | 10 (T-3) 
5 (T-2)| 145 | 9.5 
La vifia del Sefior......... 1674 IV, 195a 5 0; 0 5 | 0.2 
La nave del mercader....... 1674 None; — _ _ _ 
La primera flor del Carmelo. .\ca. 1674-75 None| — _ _ _ 
La devocién de la misa..... ca, 1674-75 None} — _ - —_ 
El indulto general......... ca. 1674-75 None| — _ -_ —_ 
El nuevo hospicio de pobres. . 1675 Il, 126b 5 0; 0 
Il, 128a 0 5 | 0 10} 0.5 
El jardin de Falerina...... 1675 None| — _- ~_ _ 
o hay mds fortuna que Dios |ca. 1675 None| — _ _ _ 
El pastor Fido............ ca, 1674-78 (Loa) 341la 5 5 1.9 
(sung)} — - = 
(Auto) None| — _ _ _ 
Leos alimentos del hombre. . . . 1676 Il, > 45 0 | 20 (T-2) 
5 (T-3)| 70} 3.2 
(oung quintilla strophes passim) 
La serpiente de metal... ... 1676 Il, 23b 5 0| 0 
Il, 32b 0 5 | 0 10} 0.5 
A tu préjimo comoati...... ca. 1676-77 VI, 346a 0 0 ay 
su 
VI, 348a 25 10 | 10 (T-3) 
VI, 350a 35 5 | 10 (T-3)| 100 | 47 
El valle dela zarzuela....... ca. 1675-78 None} — _ _ - 
El afio santo en Madrid..... ca. 1678 None} — _ _ _ 
La semilla y la cizafia...... 1678 (Loa) III, 305a 0 0 4 any 
sung 
(Loa) III, 309b} 45 0 |10(T-3) | 65 | 18.7 
(Auto) one| — _ _ -_ 
El primero y segundo Isaac. . 1678 Loa same as for A oT a epecgrcepes 
ca. 
(Auto) II, 326b; 95 45 | 45 (T-3) 
15 (T-2) | 200 | 11.5 
El segundo blasén del Austria 1679 IV, 18b 5 0 | O (sung) 
IV, 20b 5 0 0 (sung) 
IV, 27b 15 5 (T-2 35 1.9 
Andrémeda y Perseo....... 1680 None| — _ _ _ 
El cordero de Isatas....... 1681 None| — _ _ —_ 
La divina Filotea.......... 1681 one _ _ = 


























tion to belong to a décima, complete or incomplete. I have found 
no instance, however, where these former errors would greatly affect 
my conclusions with respect to Calderonian chronology. 
Comparing now Calderén with Lope for his use of quintillas in 
comedias in the period 1623-34 (Lope’s last comedia being of 1634), 
we find that Calderén’s use of the meter is more general than Lope’s. 
While Lope used quintillas in 7 of 16 dated comedias of the period 
(or 43.7 per cent), Calderén used them in 10 of 13 dated comedias 
(or 76.9 per cent). Including comedias dated only by verse, but 
still excluding those written only partly by Calderé6n, we find that 
Lope used quintillas in 7 of 18 comedias (or 38.9 per cent), while 
Calderén used them in 22 of 33 comedias (or 66.7 per cent). Lope’s 
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proportion of quintillas in dated plays ranges from 0 to 12.5 per 
cent, with an average of 2.2 per cent. Calderén’s range in dated 
plays is from 0 to 8.0 per cent, with an average of 3.2 per cent. 
Including comedias dated only by verse, Lope’s proportion falls to 
an average of 2.0 per cent, while Calder6n’s proportion (with a 
maximum now of 12.1 per cent) falls to an average of 2.9 per cent. 
Calderén, therefore, while using quintillas in a larger proportion of 
his comedias than did Lope, gave the meter very little more promi- 
nence in toto than we find in the comedias of the latter. 

Calder6én, however, being at this time young while Lope was 
old, shows certain oscillations indicative of experimentation which 
are not apparent in Lope. While quintillas are fairly numerous in 
his earliest comedias, in the years 1625 to 1628 they scarcely appear 
at all. Then in 1629 and 1630 they again become quite numerous, 
and from 1629 to 1632 they are always present in dated plays. 
From 1633 on we then find quintillas appearing less frequently. 

Regarding types of quintillas, Calderén follows Lope in favoring 
T-1 and T-5, with the former generally predominating. His earliest 
comedias have in addition to these types a maximum of one strophe 
of another type (T-2 or T-3). After the period almost void of 
quintillas (1625-28), we find in El principe constante (1629) as many 
as 6 strophes of types other than T-1 and T-5 (3 of T-3, and one 
each of T-2, T-4, and T-7). From 1630 to 1635 only T-1, T-5, and 
T-3 occur in dated comedias, though T-2 occurs in La sefiora y la 
criada (ca. 1635-36?) and in Las cadenas del demonio (ca. 1635-36). 
In 1632, in La banda y la flor, we have the first instance of T-5 
outnumbering T-1 (19 strophes to 18), while La puente de Mantible 
of the same year has these two types exactly balanced. In most 
comedias, however, T-1 continues to predominate over T-5, while 
T-3 is always used very sparingly, and other types scarcely at all. 

Following Lope’s death, Calder6n uses quintillas in most comedias 
until 1640, but from then until 1658 in only 5 of 16 dated plays, 
and in only 2 of these 5 in proportions of more than 1 per cent. 
From 1659 to 1663, however, quintillas again have considerable 
vogue. After 1663, they occur only in small quantity, nearly always 
as sung lyrics. 

After 1635, we find relatively numerous strophes of types other 
than T-1 and T-5 in El acaso y el error (ca. 1635-367), which was 
probably not written entirely by Calderén,. with 9 strophes of T-3; 
in La sefiora y la criada (ca. 1635-367), with 11 strophes of T-3 and 
one of T-2; and in El mdgico prodigioso (1637), with 7 strophes of 
T-3. In later comedias the minor types never comprise as many 
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as 5 strophes except in the zarzuela La pirpura de la rosa (1659), 
with 4 strophes of T-3 and one of T-2; and in the burlesque comedy 
Céfalo y Pocris (1662?), with 6 strophes of T-3 and one of T-2. As 
in the period prior to Lope’s death, T-1 generally predominates over 
T-5, but T-5 strophes outnumber those of T-1 in Los tres mayores 
prodigios (1636), El alcalde de Zalamea (1640-44), Fortunas de 
Andrémeda y Perseo (1653), La péirpura de la rosa (1659), and in 
La estatua de Prometeo (1669). 

In all of Calderén’s comedias, we find no example of T-6 that 
does not appear to be part of a décima. We find T-7 (one strophe 
only) in El principe constante (1629). We find T-4 (again never 
more than one strophe in a comedia) in El principe constante (1629), 
La dama duende (1629), and in El alcalde de Zalamea (1640-44). 
It is possible that more accurate texts would show that Calderén 
used only T-1, T-5, T-3, and T-2, the order given corresponding to 
their relative frequency. 

In the autos, quintillas are used with less frequency than in the 
comedias, 44 of the 72 autos listed, or 61.1 per cent, having none, 
whereas only 52 of the 116 comedias, or 44.8 per cent, are without 
quintillas. The meter is especially rare from 1662 to 1671, when 
only 2 of 13 dated autos contain any at all. The relative promi- 
nence of the various types is about the same as in the comedias. 
T-1 outweighs T-5 in all autos except La torre de Babilonia (ca. 
1650), with 15 strophes of T-5 and only 10 of T-1; El nuevo hospicio 
de pobres (1675) and La serpiente de metal (1676)—these latter two 
having in each case only two strophes of quintillas of which one is 
T-1 and the other T-5; and finally A Dios por razén de estado (ca. 
1650), which is most exceptional in having 5 strophes of quintillas 
exclusively of T-5. Of types other than T-1 and T-5, only T-3 is 
of frequent occurrence, while T-2 occurs occasionally and T-4 only 
once—in La piel de Gedeén (1650). T-2 does not occur between 
1634 and 1665, and T-3 is found to the extent of 5 strophes or more 
only in La torre de Babilonia (ca. 1650), with 5 strophes; El laberinto 
del mundo (ca. 1660), with 9 strophes; gQuién hallard mujer fuerte? 
(1672), with 5 strophes; A tu préjimo como a ti, with 5 strophes; 
and El primero y segundo Isaac (1678), with 9 strophes. 

Regarding the poetic purpose of quintillas, we have seen that 
Lope named redondillas, in which he included quintillas, as fitting 
for “cosas de amor.” This use of quintillas is generally well borne 
out in Calder6n’s comedias. He uses them especially for love scenes 
which have extraordinary dramatic movement or intensity, while 
the narrative or more mildly dramatic passages are mainly in 
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romance or redondillas. A number of instances occur, however, 
where the term “cosas de amor,” if applied to the content of Cal- 
der6n’s quintillas, must be interpreted very broadly. Sometimes 
the quintillas present not serious love, but a burlesque parody of 
love by vulgar personages. The burlesque comedy Céfalo y Pocris 
has the largest proportion of quintillas to be found in all Calder6n’s 
comedias (19.3 per cent). In La sefora y la criada we find presented 
in quintillas a comic quarrel between husband and wife. In £l 
mdgico prodigioso, Justina’s struggle against the devil, portrayed in 
the most sublime quintillas (again with relation to “‘cosas de amor’’), 
is followed immediately by a burlesque love scene between Moscén 
and Livia in the same meter. In Eco y Narciso we find in quintillas 
a burlesque passage about hunting, in which the hunt is compared 
to the pursuit of a woman. This passage is then followed by quin- 
tillas which present the earnest amorous pursuit of Narciso by Eco. 
Since love and hatred are often closely allied, we find also in quin- 
tillas expressions of love against hate, as where, in La cisma de 
Inglaterra, the queen of England returns love for King Henry’s 
hatred; and of hate following love, as where, in Los cabellos de 
Absalén, Am6n violently voices his loathing for Tamar following 
gratification of his lust. Altogether, either dramatic tension or 
swift-moving burlesque, always related in some way to sexual love, 
appears with Calderén to be an essential requirement for sustained 
quintillas in his comedias. 

In certain cases, however, quintillas strike a lyrical rather than 
‘a dramatic note. They are then usually brief insertions, with no 
intimate relationship to the action proper. Most frequently these 
quintillas, mainly of T-1, appear in single strophes, and the majority 
of them are sung, wholly or in part. Isolaved quintilla strophes are 
also used to quote inscriptions in El conde Lucanor. In the rare 
cases where quintillas are used for a lyric monologue, as in Darlo 
todo o no dar nada, T-1 is used almost exclusively, whereas in the 
dramatic quintillas T-5 is prominent in all but the shortest passages. 

In the autos, of course, the dramatist is not concerned with 
“cosas de amor,” but quintillas are still used in a considerable num- 
ber of them. The meter is here used most frequently in short 
detached lyrics, but it is also found in extended passages—the 
element of human love being now replaced by a pathetic lyric note 
or by a dramatic struggle between human will and the forces of evil. 
In El gran teatro del mundo, where different human types declaim 
on their réle in society, it is El Pobre who states his position in 
quintillas. In El afio santo de Roma the struggle between Albedrio 
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and Hombre is presented in the same meter. On the whole, the 
quintillas of the autos contain less broken dialogue than do those 
of the comedias, and give more expression to the individualistic 
lyric note. The “cosas de amor’’ become rather ‘“‘cosas del alma’’— 
in keeping with the general religious character of the genre. 

In conclusion, the features of Calderén’s quintillas which stand 
out most prominently are: 


1) Outside of the comedias of 1625-28, Calderén in his early 
years used quintillas somewhat more freely than did Lope during 
the same period, but shortly after the latter’s death he began to 
use them very sparingly in his comedias, with the exception of a few 
of a special character written in the period 1659-63. 

2) Calderén’s quintillas are almost entirely of T-1 and T-5 (the 
former usually predominating), with T-3 and T-2 occurring occa- 
sionally but in small proportion, and other types so rare as to render 
them of doubtful authenticity. 

3) Calder6n’s sustained quintillas in the comedias usually give 
dramatic expression to love or hate between man and woman, while 
in the autos they usually give a dramatic portrayal of man’s moral 
struggle against forces that would destroy his soul, or strike the 
pathetic note in expatiating upon human wretchedness. 

4) In the comedias, Calder6n uses quintillas as freely for bur- 
lesque love scenes as for serious drama. 

5) Calderén frequently uses quintillas, mainly of T-1, for short 
lyrics, many of them sung, and on rare occasions he uses them also 
for lyric monologue, T-1 being employed, almost exclusively, for 
this purpose. 

Harry W. HitBorn 

Acadia University, 

Wolfville, Nova Scotia 











RODRIGUEZ RUBI AND THE DRAMATIC 
REFORMS OF 1849 


N the 1840’s Spain boasted over a hundred playwrights;! the public 
was theatre-conscious; the greater liberties assured under Isabel 

II were proving an incentive to creative effort; and yet, because of 
lack of intelligent supervision and regulation by the government 
there was danger of degeneracy at the very time when progress could 
and should have been expected.? The theatrical reforms of 1849 
represented a sincere effort to correct certain recognized evils. The 
first of these was the superabundance of theatres, which had a 
mushroom growth after the death of Fernando and included, in 
addition to commerical theatres, theatres in liceos and tertulias, 
and private theatres in the great houses of Madrid where amateur 
performances with the aristocracy as actors had become a favorite 
form of evening entertainment. Not only were there too many 
theatres but each theatre offered too many types of entertainment. 
This was particularly true of the newer theatres—of the Circo ‘ 
which emphasized Italian opera and bailes de espectdculo, but had 
also a dramatic company except during the brief period when it was 
under the management of Salamanca; and of the Instituto Espafiol 


which in addition to a dramatic corps had companies of opera, 
vaudeville, acrobatics and verse. Competition was ruinous and 


1 Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, in Revista de Espafia, de Indias y del extranjero, 
I, No. 1, 1845, p. 224. 

2 The old Escuela de Miisica y Arte Declamatorio, established by Fernando 
July 15, 1830, at the insistence of Queen Maria Cristina, had failed to afford the 
necessary stimulus to artistic development. Antonio Espina-Garcia, Romea, 
o el comediante, Madrid, 1935, pp. 28-29. For an analysis of the situation see 
Juan Lombia, El Teatro, 1845, pp. 86-129. 

* Lombia, op. cit., p. 113. One of the most brilliant of these performances was 
at a fiesta at the Montijo estate, Carabanchel, on the occasion of the marriage of 
their daughter Eugenia, the Condesa de Teba, to Napoleon III. The entertain- 
ment was a dramatic representation of a loa de circunstancias written by Rodriguez 
Rubi, a protegé of the family, and set to music by the composer Iradier. The 
actresses were young girls, friends of Eugenia. See Pedro de Répide, Isabel II, 
Reina de Espafia, Madrid, 1932, p. 144; and Mme. Frances Erskine Inglis Calderén 
de la Barca, The Attaché in Madrid; or Sketches of the Court of Isabella II (Trans- 
lated from the German), New York, 1856, pp. 45-47. 

‘ For details of the history of these theatres see Narciso Diaz de Escovar and 
Francisco de P. Lasso de la Vega, Historia del Teatro Espajiol, Barcelona, 1924, II, 
21-58. a 
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payments of cargas to beneficiaries made theatrical management a 
profitless undertaking.’ Between 1828 and 1842 eleven million 
reales were lost in the different enterprises of the Cruz and Prin- 
cipe.6 Salamanca lost 250,000 reales during his brief period as 
empresario at the Circo. The populace flocked to his theatre not 
only because of the unusual attractions of the offerings, which in- 
cluded a company of Italian opera singers and a dance corps of 
forty girls, but because of his spectacular gratuity in serving sweets 
and ice water in the palcos and butacas and other refreshments in 
the ambigéi between acts.’ The management that followed him 
failed, and later successes at that theatre were due to the fact 
that Nemesio Pombo, the new manager, subsidized the project out 
of his own pocket.* Since the management did not make money 
it followed logically enough that authors and actors were ill paid. 

The situation threatened seriously to affect the quality of pro- 
ductions. The public was accustomed to and demanded novelty, 
and the result was short runs, hasty composition, inadequate re- 
hearsals, and a diffusion of talents, with every theatre attempting 
to offer a variety in entertainment and with actors and authors 
striving for diversity rather than artistic perfection.° 

Government regulation of theatres seemed to be the answer to 
the problem.’ Two decrees were enacted, February 7, 1849, one 
providing for the reorganization of the theatres of the country and 
the other for the conversion of the Principe theatre into a national 
theatre of declamation. The first decree created a junta whose 
duty was two-fold: first, to establish the rights and obligations of 
dramatists, empresarios and actors; second, to classify the theatres 
throughout Spain, establishing the number for a given locality and 
designating the types of production each was to specialize in. In 
Madrid, there were to be but four theatres: the Cruz, for the drama 
(which included tragedies, dramas, melodramas, and comedias de 
magia); the Instituto, and as supernumerary, the Variedades, for 
the comedia (which included all true dramatic works not repre- 

5 Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

* Lombia, op. cit., p. 91. 

™Conde de Romanones, Salamanca, conquistador de riqueza, gran sefior, 
Madrid, 1931, pp. 111-113. 

* Diaz de Escovar and Lasso de la Vega, op. cit., II, 54. 

* Lombia, op. cit., pp. 99-100. The usual number of rehearsals for a play was 
six—and then all of the company did not attend. In Paris, thirty rehearsals were 
thought necessary. 

1” For a detailed discussion of the reforms of 1849 see Diaz de Escovar and 
Lasso de la Vega, op. cit., II, 35-41. 
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sented in the above); and the Circo for the opera (which included 
lyrical productions of all types both Spanish and Italian). The 
Prinicpe theatre, now to be known as the Teatro Espafiol, was to be 
unlimited in its repertoire, was to serve as a model in taste for the 
other theatres, was to be subsidized by the government and directed 
by it through a comisario regio. 

The plan was essentially the same as the plan fathered ten years 
earlier by Patricio de la Escosura, or by Mesonero Romanos, as the 
latter claims." On August 30, 1847, it was submitted to Isabel as 
a formal decree by Antonio Benavides, then Ministro de Gober- 
nacién, but Benavides lost his position before the decree was put 
into effect and Patricio de la Escosura succeeded him. Escosura 
appointed Ventura de la Vega to study the proposals and to make 
necessary changes in them; but by the time this survey had been 
completed Escosura had been replaced in office by the Conde de 
San Luis, who finally succeeded in writing these proposals in as law. 
The new Ministro de Gobernacién was an enthusiastic patron of 
letters and himself personally sponsored this project, rallying to 
his support the coterie of intellectuals with whom he had surrounded 
himself and whom he was later to draw with him into governmental 
positions. Isabel also gave her support and the project deserved, 
and seemed to promise a better fate than it suffered. The fate of 
the Teatro Espafiol symbolized the fate of the whole ambitious 
enterprise. Elaborate plans were made for its reorganization; it 
was completely revamped; its opening was celebrated with all 
solemnity April 8, 1849; but by July 10 the following year the 
government had recognized its failure, had abandoned the attempt 
at directing the theatre and had invited the dramatic authors to 
undertake the task. For a second disastrous season it operated 
under officers elected by the dramatic authors from among their 
group; then May 19, 1851, by royal order the Teatro del Principe 
was returned to the Ayuntamiento of Madrid and the national 
theatre, as such, was dissolved. 

The reasons for its failure were evident and were three: 1) lack 
of codperation by the actors; 2) a dearth of good plays; and 3) un- 
equal competition with other theatres in Madrid. From the outset, 
Julid4n Romea, dean of the actors at the Teatro Espafiol, was re- 

1 Ramén de Mesonero Romanos, Memorias de un setentén, Madrid, 1926, II, 
14. 

12 Dramatic productions were given a splendor and a ceremony, an “exquisita 


propiedad,” unknown to the old Principe. Joaquin Mufioz Morillejo, Escenografia 
espafiola, Madrid, 1923, p. 119. 
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sentful of the entire project and at the beginning of the second 
season he left and went over to the Variedades, taking other seasoned 
actors with him, including Matilde Dfez.“ More serious than this, 
however, was the dearth of good plays, for the comisario regio, 
lacking new material of an order befitting the school of taste, had 
to resort to the old repertoire for his productions. The situation, 
as sumarized by Diaz de Escovar and Lasso de la Vega, was this: 


Los buenos propésitos del Conde de San Luis se estrellaron contra la 
apatia del ptiblico, que dié en no ir al teatro del Principe, apatia que tiene 
su explicacién en la falta de novedad que ofrecfa el espectdculo; las 
comedias que ponfa en escena se las sab{fa el pibilco de memoria, y daban 
monotonfa al espectdculo, precisamente en una época en que le hacfan una 
competencia terrible los demds teatros.™ 


At the Variedades the zarzuela El Duende was having a phenomenal 
success; at the Circo, the Instituto and the Cruz the special attrac- 
tions were dancers—la Fuoco, Pepa Vargas, and Manuela Perea, 
better known as la Nena, who succeeded in establishing such a vogue 
for the art that the comisario regio was forced to engage a bailarina 
for the Teatro Espafiol also (the Andalusian Petra Camara). Juan 
Catalina, in La Ilustracién of May, 1851, bitterly protested that 
“la mano protectora del gobierno no da la dignidad esperada—la ha 
abandonado”’;* but the fault seems rather that laws could not 
regulate the whims of public taste. 

A summary of conditions in 1853 as given by Eugenio de Ochoa 
indicates that none of the laws enacted in ’49 were fully carried out 
and so the ills that they were designed to correct persisted.” In- 
stead of the four theatres specified for Madrid there were eight: the 
Real, the Principe, the Cruz, the Lope de Vega, the Circo, the In- 
stituto, the Genio, and the Variedades; and instead of limited rep- 
ertoires each tried a variety and the two best, the Cruz and and 
Principe, did everything—comedy, tragedy, drama, melodrama, 
sainete, baile, and “cuanto se ofrece.”’ 

That the reforms were a failure was not so much the fault of 
the Conde de San Luis, who as Ministro de Gobernacién should have 

% Melchor de Palau, “‘Acontecimientos literarios,” in Revista Contempordnea, 
1892, LXXXV, 37-44. 

™ Diaz de Escovar and Lasso de la Vega, op. cit., II, 38. 

% Ibid., pp. 38-39. 


%* Juan Catalina, “El Teatro,” in La Ilustracién espafiola y americana, 1851, II, 
175. 


7 Eugenio de Ochoa, “Sobre el estado actual de los teatros en Espafia,” in 
Revista espafiola de ambos mundos, 1853, I, 61-73. 
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ensured enforcement of the laws; nor yet the fault of the comisarios 
regios, who were associated with him in the management of the 
Teatro Espafiol; but rather of a public out of sympathy with the 
movement. There were two comisarios regios: Ventura de la Vega 
(April 1849—July 1850) and, succeeding him, Rodriguez Rubf (July 
1850—May 1851).4* No one could question the sincere effort nor the 
tireless labor of these two men, but the peculiar role of Rubf invites 
investigation. Contradictorily and ironically Rodriguez Rubi, 
vigorous sponsor of the Reforms, contributed more than any other 
one person to the fiasco at the Teatro Espafiol and the resultant 
fiasco of the whole program. He was guilty on two counts: 1) he 
virtually sabotaged the efforts of Ventura de la Vega during Ven- 
tura’s brief period of directorship; and 2) through his own works, 
which were popular to the despair of other dramatists, helped to 
pervert the taste of the public toward a romantic sentimentalism 
and away from the artistic refinement that was the objective of the 
proposed reforms. It was the public, so seduced, that repudiated the 
reforms. 

Rubi was a protegé of the Conde de San Luis;!* he was, more- 
over, then at the height of his fame, admittedly the most popular 
dramatist in Madrid,” so that it was inevitable that he should be- 


18 There were two distinct phases of the organization. Under the first the 
government managed the Teatro Espafiol, which was subsidized by taxes levied on 
all other spectacles. A comisario regio, appointed by the Ministro de Gobernacién 
at an annual salary of 36,000 reales had direct supervision over it. After July, 1850, 
the government, though it continued to subsidize the theatre, relinquished the 
actual control to the dramatic authors who elected a director from their number, at 
a salary of 30,000 reales. Ventura de la Vega was, strictly speaking, a comisario 
regio; Rubi, a director; but the terms seemed to be loosely used. Thus Juan Valera, 
“Don Ventura de la Vega,” in Autores dramdticos contempordneos y joyas del teatro 
espafiol del siglo XIX, 1881, I, 279, refers to Ventura as a director; and Rubi refers 
to himself as comisario regio. See Palau, op. cit., p. 43. Manuel Cafiete, in La 
Tlustracién espafiola y americana, 1890, XXXIV, 102, and Antonio Maria Fabié y 
Escudero, T'omds Rodriguez Rubi, discurso de recepcién en la Real Academia Espa- 
fiola, Madrid, 1891, p. 25, both state that Rubi was named comisario regio by the 
Conde de San Luis, which would indicate that he had replaced Ventura de la Vega 
while the administration of the theatre was still under the government. No 
doubt the influence of the Ministro de Gobernacién did weigh in the decision of the 
dramatic authors but all the available data indicate that Rubi came into office not 
by appointment of the Conde de San Luis but as the choice of the dramatic authors 
after the change in administration in July of 1850. 

19 Vicente Barrantes, “‘Villergas y su tiempo,” in La Espafia Moderna, June, 
1894, p. 63. 

#° See Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Historia de la zarzuela, Madrid, 1934, p. 324; 
Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, in Revista de Espajia y del extranjero, March, 1844, 
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come involved in the theatrical reforms which the Conde was spon- 
soring. His first role was that of critic. He was one of the editors 
of La Ortiga, a literary periodical of a satirical nature which was 
apparently brought into being for the purpose of heckling the comi- 
sario regio. The first issue appeared April 19, 1849, eleven days 
after the opening of the Teatro Espafiol and was described by 
Hartzenbusch as “‘poco adicto al Espafiol, y sobre todo a su Comi- 
sario el Sr. D. Ventura dela Vega.” ** Don Ventura had been the one 
to make the preliminary study of the proposed reforms under 
Patricio de la Escosura,” and so was the logical choice for the direc- 
torship, and he was, moreover, a friend of Rub{;* so that Rubi’s 
action in this particular seems none too commendable. The publi- 
cation of La Ortiga was discontinued November 4 of the same year. 
Rubi, perhaps significantly, wrote under a pseudonym, that of 
Jévora.* 

Rubf’s second role at the Teatro Espafiol was a happier one, as 
author of the one outstanding success of the 1849-1850 season. 
The estreno of this play, Isabel la Catélica, was set for a féte day of 
the Queen, and in view of the aptness of subject matter to the 
occasion and the peculiar characteristics of the drama itself there 
can be little doubt but that it was written at the request of the Conde 
de San Luis as part of a publicity scheme for aggrandizing the 
theatre. Certain it is that the Conde took a peculiar interest in it 
and gave to it and to its author a build-up new to the Spanish state,* 
such as indeed would do credit to a Hollywood expert. A special 
audience was arranged for Rubi at the Palace and there he read 
the drama before Isabel, the Queen Mother and the ministry. It 
was an audience without precedent in contemporary history and was 
heralded in the press as the mark of a new era in which, with the 
pp. 57-58 ; Revista de Madrid, January 15, 1845, p. 95; El Siglo Pintoresco, Decem- 
ber, 1845, p. 285; Revista literaria de “El Espajiol,”” December 14, 1845, p. 16; 
El Semanario pintoresco espafiol, October 10, 1847, p. 328. 

J. E. Hartzenbusch, Apuntes para un catdlogo de periédicos madrilefios 
desde el afio 1661 al 1870, Madrid, 1894, p. 120. Those associated with Rubi in the 
redaction were José Maria Diaz, Carlos Garcia Doncel, and Ramén de Navarrete. 

* Diaz de Escovar and Lasso de la Vega, op. cit., p. 35f. 

* Ricardo Sepdlveda, El Corral de la Pacheca, Madrid, 1888, p. 205, lists 
Ventura de la Vega, Ayala and Romea as close friends of Rubi. At the funeral of 
Ventura de la Vega, Rubi, Nocedal, Hernando and Pizarroso acted as pallbearers. 
See Conde de Cheste, “Elogio fanebre,” in Obras escogidas de Ventura dela Vega de 


la Real Academia Espafiola, Barcelona, 1894, I, XXIII. 
* Hartzenbusch, loc. cit. 


% See Narciso Alonse Cortés, Juan Martinez Villergas; bosquejo biogrdfico- 
critico, Valladolid, 1913, p. 66; and Vicente Barrantes, op. cit., p. 63. 
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rulers protecting letters, the theatre could be hoped to recapture its 
old vitality.% At the end of the reading Isabel conferred on Rubi 
the grand cross of Isabel la Catélica,?’ and the news of this honor 
was cried through the streets of Madrid as a news item of tremen- 
dous importance.”* Advance notices of the estreno were given in 
the press as early as the 17 of December and when it was eventually 
put on the latter part of January it was toa full house. No expense 
was spared in the presentation; unusual pomp and ceremony were 
indulged in and the Queen herself was in attendance.”® At the end 
of the performance Rubi was called to the stage to receive bravos 
and garlands which was all the more remarkable for the long edict 


published a day or two before by the Jefe Politico, which included 
an article to this effect: 


Sixth. It shall likewise be necessary to obtain beforehand, permission 
to throw verses, crowns, or flowers upon the stage in honor of an artist; it 
being absolutely forbidden to throw any other thing expressive of satis- 
faction or censure, and likewise for the audience to address words or signs 
to the actors, as well as for the actors to direct such to the audience.” 


Night after night the drama played to crowded houses, despite the 
length of the performance, nearly five hours. The immediate pro- 
ceeds of the play, according to Rubf’s own estimates, amounted to 
56,000 reales." In addition Rub{f was given the premium of 500 
duros specified by law for the best dramatic production of the year 
and there was settled on him by the Commissary of the Crusade, a 
yearly pension of 400 duros on the grounds that the play, by the 
elevation of its tone, had contributed to the advancement of the 
cause of religion.* 

Strictly speaking Isabel la Catélica is not a drama, for it lacks 
plot; rather it is a series of striking pictures accompanied by gor- 
geous pageantry that achieves a unity of sorts through the design of 


* J. M. Antequera, in La Semana, December 10, 1849, p. 82. 

27 Alonso Cortés, op. cit., p. 66. 

28 Vicente Barrantes, op. cit., p. 63. 

29 J. M. Antequera, in La Semana, January 28, 1850, p. 194. 

% Quoted in 8. T. Wallis, Spain: her Institutions, Politics, and Public Men. 
A Sketch, Boston, 1853, p. 216. 

* Palau, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 

*® Wallis was in Madrid in 1850 and watched with interest the progress of 
Isabel la Catélica and was impressed with the substantial remunerations the author 
received for his work. (Wallis, op. cit., pp. 216-217.) The laws regarding literary 
property under the new regime were printed in “Tarifas de derechos de represen- 
tacién de las obras de la Espafia Dramatica,” in Rodriguez Rubi, Juan Ariza and 
Ventura de la Vega, Un clavo saca otro clavo, Madrid, 1850, pp. 95-96. 
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the underlying theme ‘Santiago y cierra Espafia.”’” Isabel of Castile 
is the dominant figure, but the play is less a study of her than it is 
a study of Spain under her and its evolution from a country of rival 
barons, of discord and provincialism into a nation one in allegiance 
and faith and ready for foreign expansion. Necessarily the study 
of so large a subject in so limited a frame is superficial. There are 
three parts to the drama: the first deals with the war of the succes- 
sion by which the way was paved for the establishment of an 
absolute monarchy; the second with the conquest of Granada 
which completed the unification of Spain; and the third with the 
discovery of the New World which marked the beginnings of empire. 

The drama caught the public fancy and was an immediate 
success. It played for a month straight and was revived season 
after season both in Madrid and in the provinces;* but it had its 
critics, notably Villergas, who with his friend Ribot y Fonteseré 
wrote a letter to the Conde de San Luis pitilessly dissecting the 
drama and excoriating Rub{i as “el rimador mds prosaico y el 
escritor mds incorrecto de nuestro siglo.’ A dispassionate ap- 
praisal at this distance in time tends to uphold the criticism of 
Villergas, at least as it applies to Isabel la Catélica, for it is a weak 
drama; but its immediate popular appeal was assured by its national- 
istic theme and by Rubf’s lavish use of pageantry and spectacle to 
which the nature of the subject gave scope. It was, despite its 
faults, incontestably the high light of the season at the Teatro 
Espafiol. 

When in July of 1850 the direction of the Teatro Espafiol was 
turned over to the dramatic authors Rubi was chosen as director, 
replacing Ventura de la Vega. The president, Antonio Gil y 
Zdérate, and the secretary, Juan de Ariza, received no salaries; but 
Rubi, who gave his full time to the work, was paid 30,000 reales. 
His task was a difficult one and made more so by the desertion of 


% The successive issues of the periodical La Semana indicate a prolonged and 
successful run. (See J. M. Antequera, in La Semana, 1850, I, 194, 210, 226, 244.) 
On February 10, 1850, the press of Madrid calculated that Rubi had made 46,000 
reales and the play was still enthusiastically received. (Ibid., p. 226.) It was 
brought back the next year at the Teatro Espafiol with Barbara Lamadrid and 
José Valero in the leading roles. (See La Jlustracién, March 1, 1851, p. 66.) The 
year after that Romea obtained a singular triumph as Cristébal Colén in the 
revival of the play at the Principe: he had had the réle of Gonzalo de Cérdoba at 
the estreno. (See La Ilustracién, October 16, 1852, p. 414.) In September of 1857 
the Principe inauguarated the season with the drama. (El Museo Universal, 
September 30, 1857, p. 144.) It was still in the repertoire in 1892. (See Eduardo 
Bustillo, in La Ilustracién espafiola y americana, October 22, 1892, p. 278.) 

* Quoted in Alonso Cortés, op. cit., p. 163 
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Julidn Romea and Matilde Diez* and the resultant necessity of 
forming a new dramatic company. For this he secured Juan Valero, 
Barbara Lamadrid, and Teodora Lamadrid, creditable actors, but 
lacking the box office appeal of Romea and Diez.* Again, as in the 
preceding season, one of the chief difficulties was a lack of good 
plays. Ventura de la Vega proposed a plan for meeting this contin- 
gency whereby the junta of dramatic authors was divided into sec- 
tions of three individuals per section, each of which undertook to 
produce a comedia or drama within a fifteen-day period. The plan 
seemed feasible since no one author would have more than one or at 
most two acts to write, and the idea was received with enthusiasm 
but there was no notice of any section’s carrying out its commission.*” 
However, in all probability this explains the collaboration in Un 
clavo saca otro clavo, a comedia in four acts, written by Ariza, Vega, 
and Rubf which was approved for presentation October 21, 1850,** 
but which seems to have had a not remarkable estreno. 

Cafiete, who disliked Rubf, the dramatist, commended him as 
director and applauded the work he and the Conde de San Luis 
did.*® Yet for all that work, the season was a failure, relieved only 
by the one brilliant play, Isabel la Catélica. 

Contradictorily and ironically, the very success of Rubf, epito- 
mized in the spectacular reception of this mediocre play, was almost 
certainly a contributing factor in the failure of the Teatro Espafiol 
and the collapse of the whole ambitious project. Rubf had in the 
late 40’s turned from the sentimental realism which characterized 
his ealier works to a lugubrious romanticism and with it had suc- 
ceeded in seducing public taste to a ridiculous extent. Within his 
own repertoire the operation of that change was apparent, for 
Bandera negra, an alia comedia with simple well-ordered plot, 
which had had an ovation when represented for the first time in 
1844, was coldly received when brought back after Borrascas 
del corazén (1847) and La trenza de sus cabellos (1848),*° two 

* Palau, op. cit., p. 43. 

% Ibid. 

37 Diaz de Escovar and Lasso de la Vega, op. cit., II, 39. 

%* Rubi, Ariza and Vega, op. cit., Title page. 

*° Manuel Cafiete, in La Ilustracién espafiola y americana, August 22, 1890, p. 
102. 

# J. de J. Q. Garcia, in Revista de la Habana, 2da. serie, 1857, II, 204. Garcia’s 
observation on the coldness with which the drama was received in the later repre- 
sentation is as follows: ‘“‘Aparte de lo poco que les ayudaron los demds personajes 
del drama, nosotros creemos hallar bastante satisfactoria la explicacién del poco 
éxito de la funcién en el abuso que se ha hecho del gusto piblico presténdole muy 
de seguido escenas tan palpitantes como las de Borrascas del corazén y de la Trenza 
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dramas in which his art had taken, as Narciso Alonso Cortés de- 
scribed it, a “‘direccién feble y sensiblera.’’** This recrudescence of 
the drama pasional led to the outmoding of the Bretén type of 
comedia.” Bretén, in fact, had lost so much in public favor that 
his {Quién es ella?, which was put on at the Teatro Espafiol Decem- 
ber 4, 1849, was put on (at his request) anonymously. The comi- 
sario regio and Hartzenbusch alone were in the secret. He wanted 
to discover if the play would be less harshly judged without his 
name attached to it.* The young Florentino Sanz also found com- 
petition with Rubi discouraging. He wrote only two plays. His 
first, Don Francisco de Quevedo, was shown in 1848; his second, 
Achaque de la vejez in 1854; then he retired from the theatre in 
disgust, judging himself ‘“‘mal apreciado, injustamente tratado y 
olvidado.’’ It is not too much to hazard the guess that Bretén 
and Sanz were not alone in their feeling of frustration in the face of 
an unsympathetic public, and this offers a plausible explanation for 
the dearth of worthwhile plays at a time when the government was 
offering most respectable inducements for the cultivation of the art. 
Rubf’s position in the Teatro Espafiol and in the theatrical re- 
forms of 1849 is then not without significance. He failed to support 
Ventura de la Vega, duly appointed comisario regio, and so damaged 
the cause for which they both were fighting, and jeopardized the 
Teatro Espafiol in its first trial season. As comisario regio he failed 
to convert the public, either by precept or example, to the reforms 
contemplated; but rather by pandering to the whims of the public 
contributed to a new degeneracy. W. F. Smrrx 
Tulane University 


de sus cabellos; por eso es que cuando se le ofrece un drama como éste, que nos 
parece el mejor de Rubi, en que todo va bien preparado hacia un desenlace vero- 
simil, echa de menos las sensaciones fuertes que experimenté cuando sin antece- 
dentes bien traidos se le conmovié con grandes golpes teatrales.”’ 

“1 Narciso Alonso Cortés, ‘“Prélogo” to Manuel Bretén de los Herreros, Teatro, 
Madrid, 1928, xxiii. 

“ Ibid., pp. xxii-xxiv. See also Georges Le Gentil, Le poéte Manuel Bretén de 
los Herreros et la société espagnole de 1830 4 1860, Paris, 1909, p. 47. 

* Narciso Alonso Cortés, Quevedo en el teatro y otras cosas, Valiadolid, 1930, p. 
24. Alonso Cortés states that the comedia received frank applause but Enrique 
Pifieyro y Barry, El Romanticismo en Espajia, reprint, New York, 1936, p. 214, 
recounts the same incident and adds that the “éxito no fué grande.” 

“ Pifieyro, op. cit., p. 302. Pifieyro makes this observation on the reception of 
Don Francisco de Quevedo: “. . . obtuvo desde el primer dia éxito grande, mas no 
puede decirse que llegara a hacerse realmente popular; esté demasiado cuidado- 
samente escrito para ser enteramente del gusto del ptiblico, que tanto aplaudia 
entonces la versificacién sin consistencia y sin precisién de los dramas de Rubi.” 
(P. 304.) 
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CLARIN’S LITERARY INTERNATIONALISM 


EOPOLDO ALAS once contended that if Canovas were tapped 
upon the philosophical protuberance of his skull the sound 
which would issue forth would be an echo of the Revista de Ambos 
Mundos.' A similar tap on the head of Clarin would produce a 
bewildering series of literary reverberations echoing encyclopedias, 
handbooks of literature, biographical dictionaries, magazines, news- 
papers, and a miscellany of books from many countries. It is 
valuable for the literary historian to know, in broad generalities, 
the main sources of foreign literary influences which helped mold 
the ideas and attitudes of the man who, for over twenty-five years, 
exercised a dictatorial control over Spanish literary criticism and 
whose accolade, as José de Cuéllar bitterly protested, was required 
of every writer before admission into the ranks of the great.” 

The purpose of this study is dual: to experiment with a tech- 
nique of quantitative analysis which may prove valid for further 
studies of a similar nature, and thereby to reveal, in broad outline, 
Alas’s knowledge of foreign literatures and the main sources of 
foreign influence upon him. 

This analysis, in its quantitative aspects, is based on the psycho- 
logical assumption that a man thinks, talks, or writes most fre- 
quently about those things which stimulate him most, and, that, 
as a result, a gross, quantitative analysis of the frequency of refer- 
ence to other writers will indicate to an acceptable degree of validity 
the most common sources of stimulus-influence, and, as a by- 
product, the areas of literature with which he is most familiar. 

The process followed in this study is as follows: in the 3300 
pages of literary criticism under consideration, the context in which 
an author’s name or work appears was copied exactly for each 
instance of mention. On the basis of frequency of mention, direct 
or indirect quotations, citation of titles, and pertinency of state- 
ments about the author or his works, a system of four categories 
was established: (1) great familiarity, (2) familiarity, (3) acquaint- 
ance, and (4) mention. The first three determinants in establishing 
these categories are based on statistical analysis; the last, on judg- 
ment. Thus, if Alas clearly demonstrates that he had read one 

1 Cénovas y su tiempo, Madrid, 1887, p. 37. 

2 Dioses caidos (Clarin, Pardo Bazdn, Galdés), Madrid, 1895, p. 22. 
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work of a man, cites it frequently, quotes it, and uses the material 
effectively, that writer is put in the category of “great familiarity.” 

It became clear, as the study progressed, that the category of 
“mentions,” in a negative sense, throws the greatest light on Alas’s 
knowledge of foreign literatures. The casual reader of Clarin’s 
critical works is struck by the tremendous frequency with which 
foreign names dot his pages. The reader is led to conclude that 
Alas looked upon his literary problems from a very broad inter- 
national point of view. Juan Antonio Cabezas supports this con- 
clusion: “Clarin es partidario del internacionalismo de la cultura.” * 
Cejador is more cautious: ‘No posefa grandes conocimientos filo- 
s6ficos ni literarios; pero leia mucho... .”‘ Fitzmaurice-Kelly 
felt that he had “an ample knowledge of other literatures than his 
own” and “a catholic taste.” * The frequent mention of foreign 
authors appears to point definitely to the same conclusion. But 
what knowledge do these frequent mentions indicate? 

The case of Theodor Mommeen is particularly revealing of Alas’ 
technique. Mommsen is mentioned seven times in six different 
essays in the years 1886, ’87, ’88, 93, and 96. For the purpose of 
analysis I shall quote the context of all seven citations. (Italics of 
Mommsen mine. ) 


El sabe hacer lo que hacen los Sainte-Beuve y los Planche, y resucita 
tiempos como los resucitan los Mommsen y los Duncker, los Taine y los 
Thierry, los Macaulay y los Thaylor [sic]. (Un viaje a Madrid, 1886, 
p. 29.) 

{Se le figura al biégrafo de Estévanez Calderén que todo lo que ha 
trabajado el siglo en Ciencias naturales, en Derecho, en Historia y Filo- 
logia no supone muchos sabios verdaderos, tan constantes y laboriosos 
como hacen falta para llevar 4 término feliz obras cual las de Claudio 
Bernard, Renan, Strauss, Littré, Spencer, Wundt, Mommsen, Ranke, 
Max Miller, Max Dunker, Curtius, Grote, Thylor [sic], Savigny, 
Ihering, Gervinus y . . . la mayor parte de los autores notables en 
todas las ciencias citadas y otras muchas? (Cdnovas y su tiempo, 1887, 
pp. 40-41.) 

. . » la fantasfa entra en la historia (diganlo, por ejemplo, el arte 
histérico de griegos, romanos y autores del Renacimiento, los modernos 
Mommsen, los Gregorovius, los Max Dunker, los Michelet, etc., etc. 
(Un discurso de Niifiez de Arce, 1888, p. 85.) 


* “Clarin,” el provinciano universal, Madrid, 1936, p. 5. 

* Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana, vol. IX, Madrid, 1918, p. 265. 

‘A History of Spanish Literature, New York, 1898, p. 391. Fitzmaurice- 
Kelley devoted much less space to Alas in his A New History of Spanish Literature 
(Oxford, 1926) but still affirmed: “Alas had a wide knowledge of other literatures 
beside his own . . .” (p. 477). 
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En Espafia .. . no tenemos . . . obras que puedan competir con 
las de los Renan, los Grote, los Mommsen, los Gregorovius, los Max 
Dunker, los Michelet, etc., ete. (Palique, 1893, p. 37.) 

No cabe igualar a la plasticidad artistica de los grandes historiadores 
modernos, como Gregorovius, un Mommsen, un Renan, un Tylor [sic], 
un Macaulay, el noble relieve de la historia de los Solises, Melos y Hur- 
tados . . . (Palique, 1893, p. 115.) 

Sin remontarnos a los Vettori, Ricchiers, Marsilio Ficino y Angel 
Policiano, no pasando de Wolf y Bentley, Heyne y Herman, y llegando 
en seguida a Ottfried Miller, a Grote y a Mommsen y a tantos otros 

. como los famosos E. Guhal y W. Koner, tenemos sobrada materia 
para hacernos por algin tiempo contempordneos de romanos y griegos. 
. . « (Critica popular, 1896, p. 17.) 

Cierto que un Gervinus escribié la historia de todo un siglo, el pre- 
sente; que Max Duncker la emprendié con toda la antigiiedad; que son 
famosas las historias generales de Grote, Taylor, de Mommsen y otros 
pocos, y, por iltimo, que Ranke debe lo mds de su fama a un trabajo 
histérico de plan muy extenso . . . (Critica popular, 1896, p. 24.) 


Mommsen’s name appears nowhere else and from the contexts 
quoted all that can be discovered is that Clarin knew Mommsen 
wrote a certain kind of history and that he was famous for it. Oddly 
enough the same thing may be said about the other names mentioned 
in the same quotations. Taylor, Grote, Duncker, Gregorovius, 
Wolf, Herman, Heyne, Gervinus, Ranke, Bentley, Ricchiers, Melo, 
Guhal, Ficino, Vettori, Koner, and Savigny are mentioned only in 
the passages quoted. One can hardly say that Alas reveals any- 
thing more than a familiarity with their names and what they wrote. 
We cannot assume, of course, that he did not read some of them, 
but the evidence points toward the speculation that their presence, 
in such numbers in each quotation, merely functions as a euphemism 
for “historians.” 

Further analysis seems to substantiate the hypothesis that we 
are dealing with a stylistic device used by Alas to increase his 
reputation as a critic with a broad cultural background. In speak- 
ing of Camus’ teaching technique Alas wished to say that Camus 
never got around to lecture on the Vulgar Latin writers. This 
simple statement was made to read: 


Camus no podfa llegar, ni con mucho, al latin de los Baérbaros, de los 
Avitos, Epifanios, Isidores, Fredegarios, Teéddulos y Gotescalcos; ni 
siquiera al de Lactancio, etc., porque tenfa que hablar de otras cosas que 
le parecian mds interesantes. . . .° 


* Ensayos y revistas, Madrid, 1892, p. 15. 
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It is interesting to discover that these few lines account for seven 
of the forty-four Latin names mentioned by Alas and, specifically, 
that only Saint Isidore is mentioned elsewhere. 

The nature of these displays of erudition naturally suggests 
second-hand information, handbooks and encyclopedias. A con- 
siderable number of the foreign names in Clarin’s works can be 
traced to such sources. One page of Un discurso de Nijiez de Arce 
provides 21 of the total of 94 German names found in his essays. 
In this instance Alas mentions his source, an unidentified gramdtica, 
from which he takes the names Besser, Dach, Flemming, Frank, 
Glyphius, Hofmannswalden, Kanitz, Lohenstein, and Opitz. These 
names are quoted only with the identification that they are “‘los 
mds célebres poetas alemanes del siglo pasado.””’? A few lines later, 


while giving the appearance of writing on his own authority, he 
states: 


. en la lista de los mds grandes poetas alemanes del presente siglo 
se leen estos nombres al lado de los de Goethe, Schiller y otros pocos 
muy lefdos ahora todavia: Alxinger, Burger, Brockes, Blumauer, Croneck, 
Denis, Dusch, Héltz, Lichtwer, Uz, etc.* 


One might expect, since Alas is quoting in the first example given 
above, that the names might be single mentions used to support 
an argument, but it is strange that, with the exception of Goethe 
and Schiller, not one of the names in the second quotation appears 
again in his work and that they are also in alphabetical order. 

On the following page of the same article Alas wrote: 


iDénde estén, es decir, quién se acuerda de ellas, las crénicas de 
Wace, de Gaimar, del cura Layamon, del monje Glocester, del canénigo 
Brunne y tantos otros? jQuién resiste hoy el poema de La Rosa, de 
Juan de Meung, ni el Aguijén de la conciencia, de Hampole, ni tolera los 


versos biblicos de Adam Davie . . . y sus similares espaiioles, italianos, 
etc.? * 


To the casual reader this passage could very well indicate a wide 
knowledge of early English and French literature. Since Alas 
mentions no source, one is made to believe that he is talking on the 
basis of at least some first-hand experience. This is not the case. 
The whole passage is a paraphrase taken from Taine’s History of 
English Literature. I quote an English version of the original 
passage to show the full similarity. 

7™“Un discurso de Niifiez de Arce,” in Mis Plagios, Madrid, 1888, p. 100. 

8 Ibid., p. 100. 

* Ibid., p. 101. 
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Let us see, then, what our Norman baron gets translated for him; 
first, the chronicles of Geoffroy Gaimar and Robert Wace, which consist 
of the fabulous history of England continued up to their day, a dull- 
rhymed rhapsody, turned into English rhapsody no less dull. The first 
Englishman who attempts it is Layamon, a monk of Ernely, . . . after 
him a monk, Robert of Gloucester, and a canon, Robert of Brunne, both 
as insipid and clear as their French models. . . . At this epoch, in fact, 
on the Continent, the whole learning of the schools descends into the 
street; and Jean de Meung, in his poem of ‘La Rose,” is the most tedious 
of doctors. So in England, Robert of Brunne transposes into verse the 
“Manuel des péchés”’ of Bishop Grostete; Adam Davie, certain Scripture 
histories; Hampole composes the “Pricke of Conscience.” The titles 
alone make one yawn; what of the text? ” 


From Taine, from Menéndez y Pelayo, from a preface to a 
Chinese play, from Rod, Jaksa Cedomil, Cesar Cantu, from that 
“famoso Gubernatis, autor de un conocido diccionario biogrdfico de 
escritores contempordneos,” " and from newspapers and magazines, 
Alas collected many of the foreign names scattered through his 
articles. 

Aside from the Latin-American writers and the French, with 
whom Alas was genuinely familiar, some 439 foreign names appear 
in his works. Of these, 274 are mentioned only once and their 
contexts indicate no first-hand knowledge on the part of Clarin. 
Pico de la Mirandola, for example, appears as a peg on which to 
hang a figure of speech." Benvenuto Cellini owes his only appear- 
ance to his goldsmith’s skill: “. . . estos modernos Cellini del 
verso.” 8 A couple of random adjectives often make a mention 
seem fertile. For example: 


Ademds, tomando la cosa por otro lado, a unos cuantos espafioles 
nos ha entrado el prurito de no querer ser como Séneca, ni como Lucano, 
declamadores, hinchados, resonantes." 


The 274 names mentioned only once rarely have so much to identify 
them as the passage just quoted has to identify Lucan; more fre- 
quently they are buried in mere lists or are mentioned without 
qualifiers. 

Excepting the French again, there are left 143 non-Spanish 
writers of whom Alas exhibits some first-hand knowledge. Of this 

%® History of English Literature, tr. by H. V. Laun, New York, 1900, I, pp. 
92-93. 

ut Palique, Madrid, 1894, p. xxvi. 

12 Nueva campafia, Madrid, 1887, p. 172. 

% Palique, p. 115. 

4 Tbid., pp. 234-235. 
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number he showed great familiarity with only 29 which, by and 
large, include the names that any man of letters would know. 
They are: 


Amiel Gabelli Ibsen Schiller 
Aristotle Goethe Jhering Schopenhauer 
Cantu Gubernatis Kant Shakespeare 
Carlyle Hegel Lucian Spencer 
Cicero Heine Plato Valmiki 
Dante Homer Richter Virgil 
Dickens Horace St. Romano  Voragine 
Wagner 


Sixty-eight of the remaining 114 writers fall into the category of 
“acquaintances,” 46 into the category “familiar.” 

This list, however, does not bring out sharply the main lines 
of stimulus-influence. If another is made, composed of the writers 
mentioned not less than 20 times, the picture is clearer. These are: 


French German Latin 
Balzac (48) Goethe (64) Horace (24) 
Bourget (31) Hegel (21) Virgil (25) 
Brunetiére (25) Heine (21) 

Daudet (23) Greek 
Dumas (25) English Aristotle (23) 
Flaubert (90) Carlyle (20) Homer (38) 
Goncourts (23) Shakespeare (86) Plato (22) 
Hugo (76) 

Moliére (20) Italian 
Renan (50) Dante (30) 
Taine (34) 

Zola (76) 


The pattern becomes still sharper by contrasting the total men- 
tions of writers for each country, as shown by Chart I (at the end 
of this article), and by checking the total mentions of all foreign 
authors, in the category “great familiarity,” by countries. The 
results are: 


French 782 English 135 Latin 64 
German 189 Greek 91 Italian 48 


The astonishing revelation of these figures is not the fact that more 
Frenchmen are mentioned more frequently than nearly all the other 
foreign writers put together but the fact that Alas himself seemed 
totally unaware of this mental departmentalization and of the con- 
tradiction between his own practices and his public utterances. 
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Alas was a professor of Roman Law and a fervent defender of 
the classics. He felt that the leading nations of Europe owed their 
positions to their careful study of the classics '* and, at times, his 
veneration for them struck almost a mystic note of admiration,'* 
yet, in spite of all this, Flaubert, Hugo, Zola, and Shakespeare are 
each mentioned more frequently than all the Latin authors com- 
bined. Balzac, Bourget, Brunetiére, Dumas, Flaubert, Hugo, 
Renan, Taine, Zola, Goethe, Shakespeare, and Dante are all men- 
tioned more frequently than either Plato or Aristotle. One is forced 
to reach the conclusion that a man whose profession required him 
to deal with a classical civilization and who all his life upheld the 
virtues of the study of the classics reveals in his own thinking and 
writing no significant interest in classical authors. Alas simply 
did not practice what he preached, not even what he himself thought 
he believed. All his references to classical writers could be elimi- 
nated from his writings without fundamentally changing his critical 
statements. In over a quarter of a century of active critical writing 
Alas mentions Aristotle 23 and Plato only 22 times, on the average, 
less than once a year. Homer is mentioned 38 times. During all 
this time Alas gives only six Greek titles: Plato’s Republic, Demos- 
thenes’s Phillipics, Aeschylus’s Prometheus, Homer’s Iliad and 
Odyssey, and Aristotle’s Ethics. The majority of Clarin’s refer- 
ences to the Greeks are no more comprehensive than the following: 


. . no debe entenderse el cardcter en el drama ni en la novela como 

pudieron entenderlo Teofastro y La Bruyére . . .” 

. . . todo lo grande se deshace, todo es vanidad, todo fluye, como dijo 
Heraclito . . .¥ 

. unas veces nos da el autor una idea de Epicuro . . .” 

Nadie pretenderd, en efecto, que por saber, 6 no saber . . . traducir 
los Comentarios de César 6 los libros de Xenofante, van los franceses . . . 
4 conquistar la Germania . . .” 


In all, Alas mentions 34 Greek writers for a complete total of 173 
times. ‘Twelve are cited only once; two were contemporary Greeks, 
and 19 fall into the category of “mentions” which indicates no 
great knowledge, if any, of their works. 


% “Un discurso,” Madrid, 1891, pp. 78-79. 

1% Solos de Clarin, Madrid, 1891, p. 32. 

" Tbid., p. 60. Only mention of Theophrastus. 

1% Nueva campafia, p. 16. Only mention of Heraclitus. 

9 Tbid., p. 197. Only mention of Epicurus. 

* “Un discurso,” p. 27. Only mention of Xenophon and one of 3 of Caesar. 
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Latin writers, it might be assumed in the light of Alas’s position 
as a professor of Roman Law, should have fared better than the 
Greeks. Forty-four names are given; of these 27 appear only once, 
and 33 fall into the category of ‘‘mentions.”’ Of the classical Latin 
writers 12 are cited only once, 18 are “mentions.’”’ There are 7 
classical Latin authors who loomed large enough in Alas’s thinking 
to deserve enough attention to indicate that he knew them fairly 
well. They are given below with the number of times their names 
appear. 


Virgil 25 Cicero 15 Lucretius 4 
Horace 24 Ovid 6 Tacitus 3 
Quintilian 5 


It cannot be said that Alas was unacquainted with the classical 
writers. He took courses in Greek and Latin literature under 
Camus at the University of Madrid, but, although Alas praised 
Camus for his teaching ability, a remark in Critica popular throws 
some light on what he probably learned. 


En los superficiales estudios de nuestras Universidades la literatura 
antigua es una imposicién; el profesor la admira y hace admirar bajo su 
palabra de honor, y los estudiantes hablan de Homero y de Virgilio, 
de Séfocles y de Plauto, de Luciano y de Juvenal sin saber griego ni 
latin; y aun en lo que de los autores se les dice, falta verdadero espfritu 
critico, y filosoffia de la historia, y psicologia biogrdfica y hasta amenidad 
anecdética y, en suma, todo el arte de hacer agradable, interesante, una 
materia que lo es como la que mds en poder de escritores y maestros 
artistas y de buen gusto.”* 


On the following page he continues his criticism in which he seems 
to reveal his own personal state of mind. 


Es eso; es que en nuestras cétedras y en nuestros libros, Homero, 
Horacio, Esquilo, Terencio, Aristéfanes, Persio, no son hombres como 
nosotros, sino representaciones vagas, vaporosas, de idealismos disipados, 
de dogmas estéticos sin vida real.” 


Alas, in spite of his contrary emotional convictions, was a modern 
man oriented primarily to his age, specifically to France, and largely, 
it seems evident, a popular critic not too much concerned with 
scholarly studies of literature and literary criticism. When he 
needed such information he turned to the nearest manual. This 
seems especially true of his treatment of English language authors. 


" Critica popular, Valencia, 1896, p. 19. 
# Ibid., p. 20. 
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American writers played no important réle in Alas’s reading 
and his mention of them is limited to a single statement apiece for 
Irving, Poe, William James, and Prescott, and three of Ticknor 
with whom he seems to have been familiar. Englishmen appear 
with greater frequency. Seventy-eight names are found in his 
articles. Nine of these are cited only within direct quotations and 
17 are found in one essay, ‘“‘Un discurso de Niifiez de Arce,”’ with 
all the information given about them plagiarized, without acknowl- 
edgment, directly from Taine.” 

A somewhat unfavorable shadow is thrown upon Alas’s literary 
integrity by the circumstances under which these names occur. 
In the midst of his discussion of English literature, although he 
must have been aware that he was exhibiting borrowed erudition, 
he felt justified in belittling his colleagues’ lack of knowledge of 
English authors. 


Un ejemplo: diffcilmente podria citar D. Gaspar al piblico mediana- 
mente literario del Ateneo un novelista inglés del siglo, de los de primera 
fila, que el ptblico del Ateneo no conociese md4s 6 menos; pero puede 
asegurarse que los poetas de primer orden (relativamente) que ha citado, 
y otros que no ha citado, Landor, Shelley mismo, Keats, Isabel Barret 
Browning, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Algernon [sic], Carlos Swimburne, 
[sic] son para los mds, para los que no sepan inglés sobre todo, gente de 
cumplido, muy sefiores suyos, de los que no saben nada 6 saben muy 


*% Below are given the names from “Un discurso de Niifiez de Arce,” with the 


page reference and opposite, the pages in Taine from which the material was 
taken. 


“Un discurso, etc.” Taine, Vol. I 
Browne, Sir Thomas 81 252 
Brunne, Robert of 100 93 
Burton, Robert 81 248 
Davie, Adam 101 93 
Drayton, Michael 80 204 
Fletcher 80 204-205 
Gaimar, Geoffrey 100 92 
Gloucester 100 101 
Greene 81 204 
Hampole 101 93 
Layamon 100 92 
Marlowe 80 204 
Sidney, Philip 80 194 
Spenser, Edmund 80 207 
Surrey 80 190 
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poco por los trabajos y fragmentos de poesias traducidas, de Gabriel 
Sarrazin y otros por el estilo. 


This attack seems even less justified when it is discovered that Alas 
revealed no great familiarity with either Landor, Swinburne or 
Keats—Swinburne and Landor are mentioned nowhere else; Keats 
only once more—that he seemed only passing familiar with Rosetti 
and that in all his discussion of Shelley he said nothing not available 
in Taine. 

It may be said, with considerable assurance, that Alas had no 
first-hand knowledge of at least 26 of the 78 English writers men- 
tioned in his articles. Of the remaining 52, 25 are simply “men- 
tions,” and, of these, 17 appear only once. The remaining 26 
writers probably compose the list of those with whom Alas had 
some real acquaintance. The numbers after the names below 
indicate the frequency of mention and show, with some significance, 
it seems, how much importance Alas gave to each writer. It should 
be said that he wrote one article on Carlyle. 


Arnold 3 Dickens 13 Lee, Vernon 3 
Bentham 1 Eliot 3 Macaulay 7 
Blair 1 Gladstone 2 Milton 5 
Bryce 1 Graham 1 Rossetti 6 
Bullfighter 1 Grasby 1 Scott 6 
Byron 16 Gurney 1 Shakespeare 86 
Carlyle 20 Huxley 2 Shelley 6 
Darwin 4 Johnson 5 Spencer 16 
Defoe 3 Swift 2 


Alas’s interest in Italian literature seems to have been about on 
a par with his interest in English. Of the total of 65 names, 39 
appear only once, and 34 are “mentions.” Dante, Jacobus de 
Voragine, Gubernatis, and Aristides Gabelli are the only Italians 
with whom Alas shows considerable familiarity, and, of these, only 
the first two would be called men of letters. He reveals a lesser 
degree of familiarity with Cavalca, Pitra, Franchetti, Manzoni, 
Leopardi, Tasso, Petrarch, Gebhard, Lombroso, and Tomas de 
Celano. Here again such writers as the theologian Tomas de 
Celano, Lombroso, the criminologist, and Gebhart, the historian, 
might be struck from the list of literary men. 

Excepting, for the moment, the Germans and the French, the 
remainder of the world appears to have interested Alas very little. 
Eleven Russian names are found in his works. These include a 
Russian minister of education, a revolutionary pamphleteer, an 


* “Tn discurso de Niifiez de Arce,” p. 95. 
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editor of a magazine, a general, a writer on education, a Russian 
writing in France in French, and the five outstanding authors of 
the time: Tolstoy, Turgenev, Gogol, Dostoievsky, and Pushkin. 
Dostoievsky is mentioned four times and a story of his is discussed 
slightly. Pushkin is cited only twice. Gogol, Turgenev, Tolstoy 
(8, 5, 19 mentions) are the writers with whom Alas seemed familiar. 

The other countries supplied a name here and there. Eight 
Chinese names are picked up from an introduction to a translation 
of a Chinese play called Pi-pa-ki; two Byzantine church fathers are 
named in passing; Niifiez de Arce supplies the name of a Hungarian 
poet; a Swede is quoted from Rod; the famous Dutch humanists of 
the Renaissance are merely mentioned; four Belgian writers are 
touched upon, and out of this miscellany of nationalities Valmiki, 
Ibsen, Amiel, and Pastor stand out as men with whom Alas showed 
real familiarity. 

With the French and the Germans the picture, as already sug- 
gested, changes. Alas’s foreign influences came largely from these 
two countries, and especially from France. He seems to have been 
a regular reader of Nouvelle Revue, Revue Britannique, Revue du 
Monde Latin, Le Temps, Figaro, Gil Blas, and numerous other 
French newspapers and magazines. He mentions 220 French 
names, and shows great familiarity with more French writers than 
with all the other nationalities combined. There are 36 with whom 
he was particularly concerned (see Chart II), and the list of persons 
of whom he had pertinent information is equally impressive. 
(Numbers indicate frequency of mention.) 


Alexis 


1 Didon 3 Le Monnier 3 Rousseau 6 
Augier 6 Egger tf Paulham 1 Sabatier 2 
Banville 6 Feuillet 9 Rabelais 7 Sand 12 
Bastiat 3 Fouillée 2 Remusat 3 Savine 1 
Bernard 5 Gautier 9 Ribot 3 Scudéry 3 
Comte 7 Glatigney 2 Rod 6 Stendhal 11 
d’Aurevilly 3 Hennique 1 Rosny 3 Valvert 2 


Alas devoted much more time to Frenchmen than to any other 
group of foreign writers. There are essays on Daudet, Renan, and 
Zola, and rather complete discussions of most of the writers listed 
in Chart II. A comparison of frequency of mention on the chart 
points sharply to Alas’s main interests. 

German writers attracted Alas’s attention most, next to the 
French. He cites 94 names, but it has been shown that many of 
these were simply quoted for effect. Of this total, 51 are men- 
tioned only once, and 56 appear to be merely “mentions.” Alas’s 
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works, however, reveal considerable interest in Goethe, Heine, 
Wagner, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Jhering, Richter, Schiller, and Kant, 
and appreciable familiarity with Nietzsche, Groos, Krumbacher, 
Heyse, Haeckel, Schlegel, Thomas 4 Kempis, Freitag, Delff, Strauss, 
Max Miiller, Lady Blennerhasset, Scheffler, Otto, and Wiese. 
Twelve names are left to be added to the list of Germans with whom 
Alas reveals some acquaintance: Hauptmann, Schiile, Helmoltz, 
Deutsmann, Humboldt, Leibnitz, Fichte, Karl Miiller, Krause, 
Hartmann, Schelling, and Bauer. Not all of these persons would 
be classed as literary people. Schiile was a psychiatrist, Humboldt 
a geographer, Helmoltz a writer on music, and Karl Miller a his- 
torian. In the list given above, still others would be excluded on 
the same principle. Karl Groos wrote Die Spiele der Thiere, Krum- 
bacher wrote a history, Delff and Strauss were theologians, Scheffler 
and Otto edited magazines, and Wiese, a professor of education at 
Berlin, wrote on educational problems. 

It would be a display of supreme lack of perspicacity not to 
observe that there is a strong possibility that, in some details, this 
analysis of Leopoldo Alas may do him an injustice. First, because 
it is quite possible that he knew more than he chose to exhibit, 


CHART I 
Number of Total 
Country persons mentioned mentions 

French 220 1086 
German 94 367 
English 78 287 
Italian 65 173 
Greek 34 170 
Latin 44 130 
Russian 11 51 
Scandinavian 7 16 
Indian 8 14 
Swiss 3 14 
Chinese 8 10 
Dutch 7 8 
American 5 7 
Byzantine 3 6 
Belgian 4 5 
Austrian 2 4 
Persian 3 4 
Hungarian 2 3 
Arabic 1 1 
Japanese 1 1 
Jugoslavian 1 1 
Unidentified 58 64 
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and, second, because a single application of a new technique may 
high-light factors which further analysis of other men may reveal 
as characteristics common to all. Nevertheless, if the assumption 
stated at the beginning of this paper is accepted as valid, the corre- 
lation between frequency of mention and amount of stimulus- 
influence appears to be extremely high. Wherever qualitative 


CHART II 
Persons In THE Crass oF “Great Fammiarity” * 
French German 
Albert 3 Goethe 64 
Balzac 48 Hegel 21 
Boileau 10 Heine 21 
Bourget 31 Jhering a 
Bréal 11 Kant 14 
Brunetiére 25 Richter 17 
Chateaubriand 17 Schiller 17 
Daudet 23* Schopenhauer 17 
Dumas 25 Wagner 11 
Flaubert 90 
Frary 19 English 
Goncourts 23 Carlyle 20* 
Guérin 3 Dickens 13 
Guyau 12 Shakespeare 86* 
Hennequin 9 Spencer 16 
Hugo 76 
Lavisse 5 Latin 
Lemaitre 11 Cicero 14 
Le Sage 3 Horace 24 
Lisle 9 St. Romano —* 
Maupassant 7 Virgil 25 
Michelet 9 
Moliére 20 Greek 
Musset 10 Aristotle 23 
Quesnal 5 Homer 38 
Racine 12 Lucian 8 
Renan 50* Plato 22 
Sainte-Beuve 17 
Sardou ll Italian 
Mme. de Stael 8 Cantu 2 
Taine 34 Dante 30 
Tannenberg —* Gabelli 7 
Texte 3 Gubernatis 8 
Vapereau 2 Voragine 
Voltaire 13 
Zola 117* 


** Numbers indicate frequency of mention; an asterisk, persons to whom Alas 
dedicated an article. An article is calculated as a single mention in the statistics. 
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checks were used the correlation, as demonstrated, has been gener- 
ally found to be correct. 

The main features of Alas’s literary internationalism are clear. 
French, German, and English literature were evidently more impor- 
tant in his thinking than the classics, the field of his profession. 
Chart II, combined with the previous qualitative analysis, gives a 
relatively complete picture of Clarin’s breadth of interest. Except 
for the heavy concentration on French literature, Alas’s interest in 
literary internationalism was generally confined to what any edu- 
cated man would be expected to know—the famous names of world 
literature. 

WiuuiaM E. Bui 

Washington University 
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VARIA 


ADDENDA ON THE SEGUNDA PARTE OF CALDERON 


Tue chronological order of the three editions of Calderén’s Segunda 
Parte believed to have been published from 1637 to 1641 had never been 
satisfactorily determined, until, a decade ago, Professor H. C. Heaton 
established what appears to be the correct sequence.' Following are 
some of the major conclusions, arrived at by Professor Heaton after 
comparing the three editions of the Segunda Parte in question: 


(1) QC is the first edition of the Segunda Parte.? 

(2) In any future critical edition of the twelve plays of the Segunda 
Parte, it is the text of QC which must be chosen as a basis.* 

(3) S was printed directly from QC, with a certain amount of editorial 
care, which causes § to be on the whole superior to QC.‘ 

(4) Q was printed from a copy of QC which had been edited to a 
certain extent.® 

(5) Q dates from 1664 to 1677, with strong evidence pointing to its 
belonging to the latter half of this period.* 

(6) The once generally accepted authority of the Vera Tassis text of 
Calderén seems to be entirely overthrown.’ 


Final conclusions on the Segunda Parte can only be reached after the 
entire bibliographical evidence presented by all twelve comedias contained 
therein has been critically scrutinized; however, Professor Heaton’s con- 
clusions may be reexamined in the light of further bibliographical data 
derived from the collation of the various texts of El astrélogo fingido, one 
of the comedias of the Segunda Parte.* 


1H. C. Heaton, “On the ‘Segunda Parte’ of Calderén,” Hispanic Review, 
1937, V, 208-224. The three editions may be designated as QC (for the printer 
Quifiones and the bookseller Coello), Q (for the same name of printer, but without 
indication of bookseller), and S (for the printer Sdnchez). The title-pages of 
QC and Q both bear the date 1637, while S is dated 1641. 

? Ibid., p. 216. 

* Ibid., p. 224. 

¢ Ibid., p. 216 n. 14. 

5 Ibid., p. 218. 

§ Tbid., p. 221. 

7 Ibid, p. 208. The Vera Tassis edition of the Segunda Parte will be desig- 
nated as T (for Tassis). 

* Max Oppenheimer, Jr., Don Pedro Calderén de la Barca’s Comedia del 
Astrélogo Fingido. An Edition. (Unpublished doctor’s dissertation, The Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 1947.) 
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1. The text of El astrélogo fingido as printed in Q lacks three verses 
which appear in the QC version of the same comedia. This in itself 
corroborates Professor Heaton’s statement that QC could not have been 
taken from Q.* 

2. The first extant printed text of El astrélogo fingido appears to be 
the one found in the collection of comedias entitled Parte veinte y cinco 
de comedias recopiladas de diferentes autores é illustres poétas de Espafia. 
Zaragoca (Hospital Real y General) 1632. For the sake of brevity this 
edition may be designated as P (for Princeps). The discrepancies be- 
tween the text of El astrélogo fingido in P and that in QC are striking. 
Their collation shows that the difference between them amounts to 865 
variants, exclusive of those affecting spelling, punctuation, and stage 
directions. In addition, there are 499 verses in the P version that are not 
to be found in QC, and 206 verses in the QC version that are absent in P. 
In other words, 1570 variants, ranging from a single letter to an entire 
line, differentiate these two versions of El astrélogo fingido. Neither the 
P nor the QC version has a claim to authenticity, and each in turn seems 
to offer preferable readings.'* Both texts together complement each 
other perfectly, and it may be said that there are two basic texts of El 
astrélogo fingido. An edition of this comedia should, therefore, not be 
based solely on the QC text, but must endeavor to combine both the P 
and the QC texts. For instance, in the aforementioned edition," all 
lines in P that are missing in QC, as well as readings which are obviously 
better in P than in QC, appear enclosed in distinguishing brackets. The 
rejected readings of the QC text are preserved in the collation notes. The 
lines in QC which are missing in P should be italicized, while further 
variants of P with respect to QC are also indicated in the collation notes. 
Whichever the method of editing may be, the QC text does not constitute 
by itself sufficient basis for a critical edition. 

3. The collation of the 8 version of El astrélogo fingido with the QC 
version shows that the text of S is identical with that of QC, except for 32 
variants. Out of these, 28 represent emendations, while 4 may be 
considered as mechanical errors, attributable to the printer. The 28 
emendations all improve upon QC, which also corroborates Professor 
Heaton’s statement that 8 is superior to QC. 

4. The collation of the three texts of El astrélogo fingido as respectively 
printed in QC, 8S, and Q, does not prove beyond a doubt that Q was 
printed from a copy of QC. In 19 cases Q follows the reading in QC 
instead of that in 8; on the other hand, there are 16 instances where Q 


*H. C. Heaton, op. cit., p. 218 n. 18. 

10 P, for instance, appears to be better than QC in at least two respects: (1) 
The stage directions are more accurate in P. (2) Some of the speeches, especially 
those of the humorous characters, are more effective in P. 

u Cf. supra, n. 8. 

2 This number of variants does not include differences in punctuation (unless 
they affect the meaning of the text), nor in spelling, nor in the stage directions. 
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follows S instead of QC. It is, therefore, impossible to determine with 
certainty whether QC or 8S was used as a basis for Q. As will be shown 
below, the orthographic similarity is greater between 8 and Q than be- 
tween QC and Q. 

Besides the variants just mentioned, the Q text of El astrélogo fingido 
differs from both QC and 8 in 57 cases. However, it may be said that 
these 57 variants represent improvements upon the reading of QC and 8. 
Not a single instance occurs where the original meaning is obscured or 
altered, except for the fact already mentioned that three verses are 
missing in Q. It would appear, therefore, that Sr. Astrana Marin never 
carefully compared the texts of Q and QC, when he states that: “La 
primera edicién [Q] de esta Segunda Parte es desdichadisima . . . las 
erratas incontables .... 

5. On the verso of the sixth preliminary folio to the Vera Tassis edition 
of Calderén’s Primera Parte, we read the following: 


. . . porque se hallavan el Primero, Segundo, Tercero, y Quarto Tomo 
assimismo defectuosos, y con muchos yerros, como lo advertia dicho Don 
Pedro Calderon en el Prologo que avia escrito en el Primer Tomo de Autos 
Sacramentales. Y porque se avia cumplido el termino de los Privilegios 
que para su impression estavan despachados, pues el vitimo se avia 
cumplido el afio passado de ochenta y dos, por lo qual nos suplicasteis, os 
madassemos conceder licencia para imprimir los dichos Primero, Segundo, 
Tercero, y Quarto Tomo de las dichas Comedias, y libraros Privilegio por 
diez afios en forma, por hallarse en vuestro poder los originales de dicho 
oe Pedro Calderon, . . . Fecha en Madrid & onze dias del mes de Julio 

e 1684." 


Buchanan thought that the above referred “to the fact that a privilege 
(for ten years) had been granted for the Quarta Parte, June 18, 1672.’"'* 
Although no solution of this problem can be offered, it may be significant 
to point out that the above statement might refer to the hypothetical fact 
that a licencia had been approved for the Segunda Parte, on February 20, 
1673.1° If, when counting the ten-year period, one begins with the year 
1673, it would expire in 1682. This would also help explain the date 
“1683” on the title-page of the Segunda Parte published by Vera Tassis, 
although the ‘“‘Privelegio’”’ and Suma de la Tassa for T are respectively 
dated 1684 and 1686. If Q was actually printed in 1673, this is what 
might have happened. The privilegio being granted for a period of ten 
years, 1683 would have been the logical date on which Vera Tassis was 


% Luis Astrana Marin, D. Pedro Calderén de la Barca. Obras Completas. 
Textos integros segiin las primeras ediciones y los manuscritos autografos que saca 
aluz ... Dramas (Madrid, M. Aguilar, 1932). 

4 Primera Parte de Comedias del Celebre Poeta Espaiiol Don Pedro Calderon de 
la Barca .. . que . . . publica Don Juan de Versa Tassis y Villarroel, su mayor 
amigo . . . En Madrid, Por Francisco Sanz, . . . 1685. 

16M. A. Buchanan, “Notes on Calderén: the Vera Tassis Edition; the text 
of La Vida es Suefio,”” Modern Language Notes, 1907, XXII, 148. 

16H. C. Heaton, op. cit., p. 217. 
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to apply for a new privilegio. T might then possibly have been planned 
and even prepared in 1683, but printed or published in 1686. The printer 
might have preserved the date of 1683 merely because it appeared on the 
manuscript. All this is, of course, in the nature of pure hypothesis. 

6. All critics consistently blame Vera Tassis most bitterly for tamper- 
ing with the original texts.'’ It almost seems as though the above 
criticism is not entirely justified, at least as far as the text of El astrélogo 
fingido is concerned. The collation of the T version of this comedia with 
the QC and Q versions shows that T differs from QC in 157 cases. The 
157 variants of T with respect to QC may be broken down as follows: in 
53 cases T differs from QC because it follows Q; in 92 cases T is superior 
to both QC and Q, emending obviously faulty readings in the latter 
texts.'* Nine cases may be attributed to printer’s errors, and in only 
three cases does T take liberties with the text of Q in order to clear up 
an obscure or difficult passage. At no time are the variants in T 
such as to alter or obscure the meaning of the text as it appears in QC 
and Q. In order to replace the three lines missing in Q, which are: 


de lo que vieron ayer 
con vna piedra en el pie 
aqui me lo pagaras, 


Vera Tassis invented three of his own: 


de quien se ha partido ayer 
con vna piedra en vn pie 
Camina con Barrabas. 


In the first two cases, he came pretty close to guessing exactly what was 
missing, and in the third instance his verse conveys about the same 
meaning as the original one with respect to the passage in question. It 
may be concluded that, in the case of El astrélogo fingido, Vera Tassis 
followed Q very closely, and that his variants rather improve upon his 
original without really altering it. When one considers the great dis- 
crepancy between P and QC, the few corrections made by Vera Tassis 
seem trifling. 

It might be of interest in this connection to point out that the New 
York Public Library has a volume which contains various comedias from 
different authors. This volume, which has no preface, contains, amongst 
other comedias, El astrélogo fingido. The New York Public Library cata- 
logues this item as follows: 


Calderén de la Barca, Pedro. Comedia Famosa El Astrélogo Fingido 


Madrid? 1720? 20 leaves 8° 
Reference number: NPP p. V. 5 


? Astrana, op. cit., pp. xix and lviii; A. L. Stiefel’s review of H. Breymann’s 
Calderon-Studien, Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, 1906, XXX, 248; M. 
A. Buchanan, op. cit., p. 149. 

18 In 28 of these 92 cases T happens to coincide with the P version, although 
it is otherwise obvious that Vera Tassis did not consult P. 
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Upon closer examination, it may be definitely established that this text 
of El astrélogo fingido is identical with the text of El astrélogo fingido 
in T. The text owned by the New York Public Library is apparently a 
suelta or desglosada that found its way into another volume of collected 
comedias instead of being included in a copy of T. 

For the purpose of simplifying the collation and reducing the number 
of variants, the ones mentioned in the preceding study did not include 
purely orthographical differences. However, as addenda to the observa- 
tions made on the subject of spelling by Professor Heaton,!® the ortho- 
graphical variants, as well as the frequency of their occurrence, in the 
three texts of El astrélogo fingido as printed in QC, 8, and Q, may be 
tabulated as follows: *° 











Q Qc 8 
Postconsonant ‘‘v’”’ (74) | “u” a “—r (74) 
ey,7? 1 
se std ( 8) 
“yy” ( 5) “ou” ( 5) “yy” ( 5) 
yy”? ( 1) “yy” ( 1) oy” 1) 
“ ” (11) “our ” (11) “aura” (11) 
fo” or “e(e)” ( 2) *g”” or “e(e)” ( 2) 4é,9) ( 2) 
69? ( 2) fo”? or “e(e)” ( 2) “tg” or “e(e)” ( 2) 
a or “e(i)” ( 2) 6599 ( 2) 6659 ( 2) 
46,59) (16) “” (16) bs ad (16) 
a ’”” (96) - (96) ah te (96) 
ae ( 4) sare ( 4) re ( 4) 
. ogre ( 1) vA ( 1) as al ( 1) 
Intervocalic ‘“u’’ (21) | “b’’22 (21) | “u’”’ (21) 
Intervocalic “‘b” ( 4) | “u” ( 4) | “u” ( 4) 
Intervocalic ‘‘v’’ (.2)-1Sq" ( 1) | “u” ( 1) 
Intervocalic ‘b” ( 6) | “b” ( 6) | “u” ( 6) 
Initial ph”? ( 1) ay ( 1) oy ( 1) 
Initial —- ( 1) | “v” ( 1) | “b” ( 1) 
“et,” “pt” (“efecto,”’ “concepto’’) ( 7) stage ( 7) 664,99 ( 7) 
fgg”? ( 2) ie? ( 2) +67? ( 2) 
gg”? ( 6) 4099 ( 6) ag”? ( 6) 
‘Sg5”? ( 1) S6ag”? ( 1) a7? ( 1) 
“3” ( 1) gg”? ( 1) 490 ( 1) 
yo yl ( 3) ng ( 3) thy? ( 3) 
“s ( 2) “ye” ( 2) “s ” ( 2) 
< 64,9 ( 1) = ( 1) Tt ( 1) 
“de espacio,” “de esse” ( 3) | contracted ( 3) | contracted ( 3) 
Sassi” ( 1) “ansi’”’ ( 1) he i’ ( 1) 
“ansi’”’ ( 1) “ansi”’ ( 1) “assi” ( 1) 
omission of “th” (“‘olgar’’) ( 3) | “h” preserved ( 3) | “h” preserved ( 2) 
“*h” omitted ( 1) 
“sora”’ ( 5) “agora” ( 5) “agora” ( 5) 


19 Op. cit., pp. 219 ff. 

2° Each of the three columns, corresponding respectively to the three editions 
Q, QC, and §, lists all the letters and words that represent the orthographic 
changes. The number in parentheses indicates the number of times such changes 
occur. Reading crosswise, one can thus compare the corresponding orthographic 
changes and their frequency in each text. 

" This seems to conflict with Professor Heaton’s statement, op, cit., p. 220 
n. 21. 
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Q Qc S 
“ ra” ( 2) “agora” ( 2) | “aora” ( 2) 
“tan bien” ( 1) | “tambien” ( 1) | “tambien” ( 1) 
“tan bien” ( 1) | “tambien” ( 1) | “tan bien” ( 1) 
“hy” ( 2) 66 pony? ( 2) “gy” ( 2) 
“saberlo”’ ( 1) | “sabello” ( 1) | “sabello” ( 1) 
“‘publicadlo” ( 3) | “publicaldo” ( 3) | “‘publicaldo” ( 3) 
vsted,” ‘‘ vstedes”’ ( 2) | “‘wuested,” “vuested” 
“hb ies” ( 2) “‘bustedes”’ ( 2) 
“‘disignio” ( 1) | “desinio”’ ( 1) | “desinio” ( 1) 
“‘experiencia”’ ( 2) | “esperiencia” ( 2) | “experiencia” ( 2) 
‘“{mpossible’”’ ( 1) | “impossible” ( 1) | “impossible” 1) 


In conclusion, Q follows QC in only 27 cases, whereas it follows S in 
133 cases. In other words, from the point of view of spelling, S is closer 
to Q thanis QC. This may be interpreted as another argument towards 
proving that Q could just as well have been based on S as on QC. 

Max OPPENHEIMER, JR. 

San Diego State College 


APOSTILLAS ADICIONALES A BELARMINO Y 
APOLONIO DE R. PEREZ DE AYALA. 


MAs aun que cuando comenté por vez primera, en un curso universi- 
tario el lenguaje del zapatero filésofo,! creo hoy en la importancia central 
de la novela de Belarmino y Apolonio dentro de la obra y del pensamiento 
de Ramén Pérez de Ayala. Recordamos que 8. de Madariaga observé 
hace afios que en Belarmino y Apolonio se desarrollan e ilustran ideas 
expresadas sintéticamente con anterioridad en un poema de Ayala.? 
J. A. Balseiro pudo, por su parte, comprobar que nuestro autor segufa 
utilizando muchos de los temas filoséficos de la novela—entre ellos, el 
de la “pintura literaria’”—en una serie de folletones que publicé en El 
Sol de Madrid en Agosto de 1926." B. Levy vié interpretadas en los 
tipos de los dos zapateriles protagonistas, en sus teorfas y discursos, 
actitudes criticas que Pérez de Ayala hab{fa mantenido siempre en otros 
de sus escritos,* y en un estudio reciente, que me pasé inadvertido hasta 
hace poco, N. J. Lamb § glosa el “breve universo” de tipos y de ideas que 
se encierra en Belarmino y Apolonio y subraya el lastre intelectual de las 


1 Véanse mis “‘Apostillas al lenguaje de Belarmino,” en Cinco estudios de lite- 
ratura espafiola moderna (Tesis y estudios salmantinos, II), Salamanca, 1945, 
p. 71 y ss. 

? Semblanzas literarias contempordneas, Barcelona, 1924, p. 122. Ya antes 
lo habia dicho en inglés en The Genius of Spain, Oxford, 1923, p. 83-84. 

* El vigia, II, Madrid, 1928, p. 194 ys. 

‘ “Pérez de Ayala’s ‘Belarmino y Apolonio,’” en The Spanish Review, 1936, 
Ill, p. 74 y ss. 

5 “The Art of ‘Belarmino y Apolonio,’” en Bulletin of Spanish Studies, 1940, 
XVII, p. 127 y ss. 
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novelas de Ayala y la cualidad de “conscious artist’ del autor.* Pero 
aun en medio de esta encrucijada de ideas, marafia de “‘senderos andantes’’ 
de la problemdtica ayalina, la creacién del extraordinario lenguaje del 
remendén de Pilares sigue destacdndose con fuerza: A. Guy, en su libro 
sobre Fray Luis de Leén,’ llama ahora de nuevo la atencién sobre la 
significacién filoséfica de la doctrina del nombre que Pérez de Ayala 
expuso en su novela, relaciondndola con las preocupaciones filolégicas 
del maestro salmantino del Siglo de Oro. 

Parece evidente que el lenguaje de Belarmino no es mds que la 
cristalizalizacién del hondo interés de Ayala por el fenédmeno lingiifstico 
en general, un reflejo mds de un problema intelectual en las paginas de 
sus novelas, y evidente también que la creacién de ese lenguaje no cons- 
tituye en su obra un hecho aislado, sino la realizacién decidida y clara 
de otras muchas probatinas que arrancan de sus primeras breves novelitas 
y la conversacién, en Tinieblas en las cumbres, de Alberto Diaz de Guzmaén 
con Yiddy Warble, el ingeniero inglés que se ingenia en encontrar en la 
etimologia de su nombre y apellido la clave de su carécter. Yo me he 
empefiado en creer—y creo haberlo probado *—que las célebres Lectures 
on the Science of Language del germano-oxfordiano Max Miiller dieron 
p&bulo a una curiosidad, animaron un genuino interés y proporcionaron 
armadura a la fantasia de Ayala—lanzado a desentrafiar en sonidos y 
palabras el significado del mundo—la creacién del vocabulario belarmi- 
niano. No puede descartarse, sin embargo, que Ayala pueda haberse 
ayudado de fuentes literarias para la composicién de su novela * o que 


* Que las novelas de Pérez de Ayala van cargadas de “ensayos” en potencia 
es algo que el propio autor ha reconocido: De “guardarropia intelectual,” de 
“almacén de almas teorizantes’”’ escondido en el fondo de sus novelas, ha calificado, 
en su advertencia preliminar, la “‘collectanea” extrafda de su produccién nove- 
listica desde Tinieblas en las cumbres hasta El curandero de su honra, que lleva por 
titulo El libro de Ruth, Ensayos en vivo (Biblioteca de ensayos, 7), Madrid s. a.; 
véase en p. 158 y ss., desglosada de Belarmino y A polonio, la “teoria belarminiana.” 

7 La pensée de Fray Luis de Leén, Limoges, 1943, p. 175 y ss. 

* Véase E. Hellman, en HR, 1948, XVI, p. 75. 

* Mi viejo amigo Xavier de Salas, catedratico de la Universidad de Barcelona, 
me hace notar que Pio Baroja en su novela La busca esboza la historia de dos 
zapateros que rivalizan en la misma calle y que enfrentan, como en sefial de 
desafio, los originales rétulos de sus comercios (véase La busca, 2° ed., Madrid 
8. a., p. 61 y ss.). No creo, sin embargo, que en estas paginas de Baroja pueda 
verse el germen de la enemistad entre Belarmino y Apolonio: El buen Sefior 
Ignacio, el maestro zapatero de La busca, tiene poco de belarminiano, pese a su 
cansado y ascético aspecto fisico, a sus disertaciones polfticas y a una manera de 
expresarse “con cierta vaguedad irénica.” Otras reminiscencias literarias podrdn 
sefialarse en Belarmino y Apolonio: El reciente estudio de R. Romeu, “Les 
divers aspects de humour dans le roman espagnol moderne, III,” en Bulletin 
Hispanique, 1947, XLIX, p. 73, y s., rechaza el parecido entre esta obra y el argu- 
mento de Pepita Jiménez que encontraba F. Agustin en su libro sobre Ayala, pero 
si trae a colacién el Quijote para explicar el humorismo de Belarmino y A polonio. 





| 
| 
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Belarmino y Apolonio tuvieran modelos vivos en el Oviedo de principios 
do siglo que fué marco y fondo del mundo novelesco que se fué forjando 
aquel jovencito, aprovechado discfpulo de Clarin y de tantos otros pro- 
fesores contempordneos suyos que hicieron de la capital asturiana y de 
su Universidad uno de los centros de mayor espfritu e inquietudes in- 
telectuales de la Espafia del momento. A este propésito, recuerdo que, 
al visitar, en el verano de 1935, un Oviedo ya bastante maltrecho por 
las revueltas polfticas de Octubre 1934, vi el ventanillo del tabuco en que 
un supuesto prototipo de Belarmino anduvo, afios ha, a la grefia con los 
remiendos y el “cosmos” del Diccionario de la Espafiola. No puedo 
ahora localizar a ciencia cierta el caser6én con aires de palacio del barrio 
de Cimadevilla que servia, en un rincén del zagudn, de refugio al zapatero 
del que Pérez de Ayala pudo ser Estudiantén de su novela. Guiado por 
Don Roque Pidal, miembro de la familia que tanto lustre ha dado a las 
letras y a la erudicién espafiolas, y por otros ovetenses, fui persiguiendo, 
mds que las bellezas de los monumentos del pasado, los lugares de la 
ciudad que quedaron inmortalizados en aquellas visiones literarias de 
Oviedo que son Pilares y Vetusta. De desear fuera que los conocedores 
de esas recénditas intimidades de la ciudad, antes de que se pierdan y 
olviden, consignaran en papel impreso todo lo que pueda conservar 
vivido el mundo real que fué carne de los aturdidos amigos de Diaz de 
Guzman, de la parroquia de Apolonio, de los hombres y lugares que 
llevaba sin duda en su cabeza Ramén Pérez de Ayala cuando creaba las 
figuras de Belarmino y Tigre Juan. . . . Mucho debe quedar de todo 
ello en la novela de los dos zapateros, aunque su autor, un poco a la 
manera de Cide Hamete Benengeli, declara en su Ultima pdgina: “No 
digo que hayan existido en carne mortal sobre el haz de la tierra; han 
existido por mf y para mf.”’!° 

Con ayuda de los dilufdos datos de la biograffa de F. Augustin supuse 
el conocimiento directo de las viejas Lectures de Max Miiller en un 
temprano viaje a Inglaterra de Pérez de Ayala. Pero las Lectures habian 
sido traducidas tambien al espafiol y publicadas por la editorial de La 
Espaiia Moderna.“ De no haber confiado tanto en las bibliograffas ex- 


10 Redactadas estas notas consulto sobre el particular, por consejo del Profesor 
Pedro Salinas, de Johns Hopkins University, a Don Luis A. Santullano, del Colegio 
de México, que, en carta de 7/III/47, me comunica lo siguiente: “Pérez de Ayala 
se inspira para esta novela, como para otras suyas en tipos muy conocidos de 
Oviedo, que él supo tratar magistralmente, siguiendo en esto, quiz4 sin saberlo, 
las normas de Duhamel. En cuanto a estos dos tipos, el de Belarmino esté tomado 
del zapatero Camporro que tenfa su taller en la calle de la Ria, en la planta baja 
del Conventillo de la Balesquida. Como Pérez de Ayala, y alguna vez con él, yo 
pasé ratos deliciosos oyendo al famoso zapatero. El tipo de Apolonio no esté 
ya tan calcado en un modelo vivo, bien que haya en ese personaje muchas remi- 
niscencias de un comerciante francés de la plaza del Ayuntamiento. ... Cual- 
quier dia me decido a escribir algunos de estos recuerdos. . . .” 


” Agradezco esta noticia a mi amigo Antonio Tovar, catedrdtico de la Uni- 
versidad de Salamanca. 
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tranjeras que no mencionan esa versién y haber consultado simplemente 
el Manual de A. Palau, hubiera podido comprobar la existencia de esa 
traduccién de José de Caso, La ciencia del lenguaje (Madrid 1902). Es 
decir, que Pérez de Ayala tuvo la posibilidad de leer, en su juventud, en 
espafiol, ese libro que a tantos inicié en los problemas lingiifsticos. Me 
imagino, aun sin necesidad de probérmelo, que la versién espafiola de- 
bié ser obra muy en manos de “‘atenefstas’’ aficionados y curiosos. Pero 
cavilando cémo pudo Ayala encontrar en Max Miiller una orientacién 
que tanto eco iba a tener en su obra, me parece haber dado con el canalillo 
por el que la doctrina de las Lectures pudo desembocar en propias refle- 
xiones sobre el lenguaje. Al idear y redactar las A postillas al lenguaje de 
Belarmino no paré mientes en algo que ahora me parece revestir gran 
importancia: La fntima y larga amistad de Ayala con Don Julio Cejador 
y Frauca, basada en relaciones de magisterio y devocién de discfpulo, 
carifio y respeto mutuos. Pérez de Ayala encontré al Padre Cejador 
en el Colegio de San Zoil de Carrién de los Condes que no es otro que 
el internado que Ayala describe con tan negros colores en su novela 
A.M.D.G. Cejador penetr6é—y muy adentro—desde entonces en la vida 
de aquel muchachito hipersensible que se enfrentaba con los métodos 
pedagégicos de los hijos de Ignacio de Loyola: Cuando muchos afios mas 
tarde prologa una especie de autobiografia de Cejador, obra péstuma 
del exclaustrado jesuita, dice: ‘““Hablo de mi yo privado para hablar de 
Cejador fntimo a quin profesé un afecto filial.”"* El Padre Cejador 
acudfa en el colegio con sus caramelos y sus paternales bondades y evitaba 
que el auténtico Bertuco se consumiera de muda y desolada tristeza, 
“singularmente los meses primerizos de colegial bisofio y durante el negro 
periodo de adaptacién al medio.’ El consuelo real que la presencia y 
atencién de Cejador suponfa para el joven educando en la atmésfera 
hosca del Colegio parece reflejarse en A.M.D.G. repartido entre el tem- 
peramento mistico y carifioso del Padre Sequeros y la campechania y 
franqueza del Padre Atienza. El Padre Atienza es, sin embargo, quien 
encarna la auténtica personalidad del jesufta que era Cejador en aquella 
época, con su soledad estudiosa, con su desparpajo y belicosidad, con un 
‘hablar escita’’ que debfa conservar durante toda su vida, incluso muchos 
afios mds tarde cuando su estancia en el seno de la Compaiifa era sdélo 
lejano recuerdo. El Padre Atienza, como Cejador, es helenista, trabaja 
en una obra—obra de su vida—de temas “‘evolucionistas,” abandona el 
Colegio y la Orden y pasa a ser enemigo irreconciliable de sus antiguos 
hermanos en religién y de su espfritu. Si A.M.D.G. es testimonio vivo 
contra la educacién jesuftica, no lo es menos la novela de asunto y medio 
fntimamente emparentada con aquella que escribié6 poco mds tarde 
Cejador, su propia novela, la de su Enrique Ortufio, titulada Mirando a 

“In memoriam,” prélogo de R. Pérez de Ayala a J. Cejador y Frauca, 


Recuerdos de mi vida (obra péstuma), Madrid, 1927, p. viii. 
3 Ibidem, p. ix. 
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Loyola.“ Pero no es sélo esta reaccién contra el jesuitismo—fundada 
en experiencias idénticas y convividas—lo que les une. La intimidad 
iniciada en San Zoil sigue durante afios.'* Aunque las circunstancias, el 
cardcter de Cejador, y la amistad de Ayala con los que discutian y 
criticaban acerbamente la obra del catedrdtico de la Universidad Central, 
empafiaran, segtin los que les trataron, en algiin momento, esa amistad, 
Cejador aprecié siempre la alta calidad literaria de lo que habfa escrito 
su discfpulo ** y Pérez de Ayala conservé el recuerdo de lo que Cejador 
le habia ensefiado. Ayala nos trasmite, en el prdlogo citado, la visién que 
del Padre Cejador se tenia en el Colegio de los jesuftas: “un monstruo 
de la naturaleza en materia de idiomas, asi muertos como vivos y co- 
leando.’”"? De Cejador procede el griego de Ayala" y con seguridad mucho 
de su aficién a las cuestiones lingiiisticas. En sus conversaciones ** no 
debié faltar ocasién de que saliera a relucir el nombre de Max Miller. 
Pero ademas Cejador usé abundantemente de la obra de éste en su libro 
sobre El lenguaje, orgullo e ilusién de su vida. No hay por qué entrar a 
estudiar ahora en detalle la relaciédn de interdependencia que puede 
existir entre las doctrinas maxmiillerianas, las originales elucubraciones 
de Cejador y la curiosidad de Ayala por los problemas del lenguaje: 
Baste sélo recordar que Max Miiller es base de mucho de lo que se dice 
en los primeros voliimenes de El lenguaje que sirven de introduccién 
general a la lingiifstica.*® Quién sabe si no fué El lenguaje de Don Julio 


4 La obra lleva por subtitulo El alma de la Compaitia de Jestis, Madrid, 1913; 
en p. 217 y 233 cita la novela de Pérez de Ayala en contra de la pedagogia jesuitica. 

1 A casa de Pérez de Ayala va Cejador cuando abandona la Compafifa y 
muchos detalles familiares intimos le cuenta Cejador a F. Agustin cuando escribe 
su libro Ramén Pérez de Ayala. Su vida y obras. Madrid s. a.; véase p. 16. 
Cejador declaraba conocer muy a fondo a Ayala: En un estudio sobre las primeras 
novelas de éste, recogido en su libro jDe la tierra . - 1, Madrid, 1914, p. 245 y 
ss., recuerda a aquel Ramonin, “flaco, amarillo, anlie casi” que era el primero 
de la divisién del Colegio, “para mi un artista y un extraordinario ingenio desde 
chiquitin.” Luego vive con él en Oviedo y encuentra al Alberto de La pata de 
la raposa, “Alberto sin agrandamientos ni exageraciones, esto es, el Ramén que 
siempre yo he conocido. . . 

10 Véase 10 que dice dé @ en ol estudio citado y én bu Historia de la Lengus y 
Literatura castellana, vol. XII, Madrid, 1920, p. 127 y ss. 

11 “In memoriam,” p. xiii. 

8 Véase F. Agustin, loc. cit. 

18 Cejador se complacia, en los primeros afios del siglo, en la creencia de ser la 
Gnica persona en Espafia interesada en cuestiones lingiiisticas y enterada de lo 
que en ese campo de investigaciones se hacia en Europa; véase el primer articulo de 
su coleccién Cabos suelios. Literatura y lingiiistica, Madrid, 1907, p. 1 y ss. 
(Max Miller est4 aqui también presente.) 

* Véase, por ejemplo, El lenguaje, I, Salamanca, 1901, p. 40 y ss.; especial- 
mente p. 70 y ss. 
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el que abrié unas primeras perspectivas *™ para que después pudiera Ayala 
construir la jerga filoséfica de Belarmino, apoydndose en el libro de Max 
Miller, conocido a través de su maestro. Porque el lenguaje de Belar- 
mino sigue siendo dentro de la obra ayalina el mejor producto y resultado 
Gltimo de una libre fantasfa literaria fecundada por una lectura: un 
lenguaje artificial en el que se combinan la interpretacién simbélica del 
son y el oculto sentido de las rafces de las palabras, un intento mds que 
afiadir a una larga lista de intentos de ordenar “racionalmente’”’ lo 
“arbitrario” en el lenguaje, de hacer coincidir idea y nombre, sonido y 
pensamiento.™ 


Cartos Ciaverfa 
University of Pennsylvania 


™ Véase en El lenguaje, II, Bilbao, 1902, p. 215 y ss. y 233 y ss., observa- 
ciones sobre el lenguaje de la naturaleza y de los animales que pudieron despertar 
ideas de Ayala. Ayala debié descubrir en la obra de Cejador su capacidad 
inventiva y combinatoria en el campo lingiifstico; en “Jn memoriam,” p. xvi, 
subraya y admira las cualidades de “inventor” de Cejador, sus “visiones instant4- 
neas,” las “intuiciones fundamentales,” el “arrojo de las hipétesis. . . .” 

™ Véase R. M. Meyer, “Kiinstliche Sprachen,” en Tadegereiuinieche For- 
schungen, 1901, XII, p. 33 y s. y p. 242 y ss. 
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REVIEWS 


El teatro en la América colonial. Por J. Luis Trenti Rocamora. Editorial 
Huarpes, Buenos Aires, 1947: 534 pages. 


The investigations of Pedro Henrfquez Urefia, José Torre Revello, 
Guillermo Lohmann Villena, J. R. Spell, Harvey Johnson, José J: Arrom, 
and others during the past decade or two have demonstrated the exist- 
ence, hitherto unsuspected or ignored, of fairly continuous and lively 
theatrical activity in colonial Hispanic America. Their findings tend to 
suggest that, in some New World centers at least, the theater was much 
more of a going concern in the pre-independence period than during the 
early part of the republican era. But the dramatic art as practiced in the 
overseas colonies was inevitably imitative, and its manifestations were 
often crude reflections of the phenomenal achievements of the Peninsular 
stage. Most of the research of the scholars mentioned has revealed the 
colonial theater as an institution rather than as literature, though there 
are important exceptions. Their discoveries, however, are an important 
first step in tracing the wide diffusion of Hispanic dramatic expression. 
A recent recruit to the ranks of scholars enlarging the historiography of 
the colonial Hispanic American theater is the author of the work under 
review, a young Argentine investigator, who has boldly sought to combine 
an analytical study of a regional theater with a synthesis of the history of 
that institution throughout the western hemisphere during the period of 
political subordination to Europe. His stout volume is composed of two 
related but independent parts. Of more permanent value is the first 
part which deals with the theater of the vice-royalty of Rio de la Plata 
(present-day Argentina, Bolivia, Paraguay and Uruguay) and is solidly 
based on some hundred odd documents exhumed from archives as well as 
on printed sources, and the Argentine National Academy of History 
recognized its importance in 1945 by awarding the Enrique Pefia prize 
to its author. The second part is an ambitious and somewhat premature 
attempt to chronicle the development of the theater as an institution in 
the rest of the regions of the New World, including the United States. 
As a pioneer effort it deserves commendation but its factual bareness 
points to the need of much further archival research and literary investiga- 
tion before a truly informing account of a popular diversion in so large 
an area can be written. 

According to the author, despite the relative poverty and neglect of 
early Argentina its colonial theater was, after that of Peru and Mexico, 
the third in importance in America, but he would doubtless agree that 
it was a very poor third indeed. In the other two viceroyalties the drama 
flourished coincidentally with Spain’s Siglo de Oro and reflected some of 
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the brilliance of that great age; the greatest dramatic activity of the 
River Plate region, on the other hand, fell in the late eighteenth and the 
first years of the nineteenth century, when the theater of the mother 
country was at low ebb. In listing the indications of theatrical activity 
in the various regions Sr. Trenti Rocamora considers each locality in the 
order of its first recorded appearance. Thus in his own country his story 
does not begin with Buenos Aires, as might be expected, but with the 
interior city of Catamarca where he finds evidence of the performance 
of two comedias in 1596. Cérdoba (1610), Tucumdn (1610), Santiago 
del Estero (1613), and Mendoza (1618) follow in succession, but it is with 
the portefio play-houses that his documentation gives impressive sub- 
stance to his account. The bulk of this first part is concerned primarily 
with the economic and physical aspects of the Rancherta and the Coliseos, 
the theaters where performances were given in Buenos Aires during the 
closing decades of the colonial period. Frequently, the author introduces 
into his narrative the full text of documents recently uncovered and some 
of this fresh material, particularly the numerous regulations imposed by 
authorities on the management of the Rancheria, is of exceptional interest 
in revealing contemporary mores of the theater-going public and the 
precautions taken to maintain order and decorum among these patrons. 
Elaborate, too, were the rules designed to protect the latter from the 
extreme hazards of fire offered by the crude lighting facilities and the 
flimsy stage settings. Inventories reproduced give curious insights into 
the kinds of costumes and stage properties used, and similar records 
supply data on the economic operation of the theaters and the names of 
actors and actresses. Even more information would be desirable, how- 
ever, on the specific plays and skits performed, though the author gives 
numerous indications and reports that, in his searches, he has uncovered 
several pieces written by local talent. These manuscripts are usable 
parts of the past which, it is hoped, will become accessible to scholars. 

In the second portion of his book Sr. Trenti Rocamora has made a 
laudable effort to bring together the scattered and fragmentary facts 
pertaining to the colonial theater elsewhere in the western hemisphere. 
As he freely acknowledges, his material is drawn almost exclusively from 
printed sources which he lists in an extensive bibliography. In general 
the account is a bare chronology, but it serves, nevertheless, as a very 
useful “progress report” of research to 1945 and as an outline to be filled 
in and expanded by subsequent investigations. Well illustrated by 
forty drawings, photographs, and facsimiles of autographs, and supplied 
with full indices, Sr. Trenti Rocamora’s work is an important contribution 
to the historiography of the theater in America and deserves a place in 
every university and research library. 

Taking this newest addition to the existing literature on the subject 
along with the rest we now have a good picture of the theater as an 
institution in colonial Hispanic America. Without desisting from further 
inquiry into the physical and economic aspects of the early play-houses 
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and the troupes that performed in them, one may hope that scholars will 
turn increasing attention to the study of the repertories of these early 
stock-companies to ascertain what plays and dramatists were most 
popular, at what periods the popularity of specific writers was greatest, 
whether colonial preferences closely reflected those of contemporary 
theater-goers in Spain, to what extent Creole or local playwrights contrib- 
uted to the viceregal corrales de comedias, etc. In a word, the stage is 
set for a study of the theater in the colonies as literature and as an aspect 
of the diffusion of Spain’s great dramatic tradition to the outermost 
reaches of the globe. 
Irvine A. LeonarD 
University of Michigan 


Contribucién documental a la historia del teatro en Buenos Aires durante la 
época de Rosas (1830-1852). Por Radl H. Castagnino. Comisién 
Nacional de Cultura, Instituto Nacional de Estudios de Teatro, 
Buenos Aires, 1944: 728 pages, 6 plates. 


This substantial and impressive study is divided into four parts: I, El 
teatro (Las salas de espectdculos; Organizacién teatral; Los pdtblicos; 
Las modas en el teatro); II, Historia del arte dram&tico de 1830 a 1852 
(twenty-five detailed chapters); III, La literatura dramdtica (Reper- 
torios, tendencias y autores; El romanticismo; Los sainetes; El teatro 
nacional); IV Apéndice: Tabla crondélogica de las funciones teatrales 
realizadas en Buenos Aires desde el mes de septiembre de 1829 hasta 
enero de 1852; Lista que contiene la némina de obras principales; Lista 
de sainetes; Transcripcién de documentos relacionados a la historia del 
teatro en Buenos Aires durante la época de Rosas. 

The author limits the scope of his work, as the title indicates, to the 
theatre in Buenos Aires, excluding from consideration theatrical events 
in other cities of Argentina and the activities of the exiles in Uruguay, 
Chile and Bolivia which bear upon the Argentine national drama. In so 
doing he is justified by the vast amount of material which he has as- 
sembled. Castagnino has completely documented his book, and herein 
lies its value. He has unearthed an impressive mass of data from the 
periodicals of the time, from theatre records, from carteles, etc. More- 
over, he gives us for the first time the daily repertory of the Buenos Aires 
theatres, a composite list compiled from various sources, and as complete 
as we are ever likely to have it. 

One cannot help comparing this work with the Historia del teatro en 
Buenos Aires by Mariano G. Bosch (1910). Such a comparison is favora- 
ble to Castagnino. One notes a greater degree of accuracy on the latter’s 
part. For example, the present writer has checked Bosch’s list of estrenos 
for 1830 against Castagnino’s daily repertory. Of the eighteen estrenos 
assigned to that year by Bosch, Castagnino’s dated repertory shows that 
two were not performed until 1831 (La muerte de Riego, and Lord Davenant 
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o Las consecuencias de un error), while two had been first performed on 
the Buenos Aires stage in 1829 (La mujer firme, and Don Juan Tenorio, 
a reworking of Tirso’s Burlador de Sevilla). It is curious to note that 
when this last play is performed again in 1841, Bosch takes it to be 
Zorrilla’s Don Juan, which, of course, was as yet unwritten. 

There are, naturally, some of the errors inevitable in the assembling 
of such a vast amount of material. In the text, for example, six perform- 
ances of the French company of Bances and Martinier are mentioned 
(p. 134), but only four are listed in the repertory. Sometimes a title 
appears in the hand-list which seems not to be included in the daily 
repertory (Las lagrimas de una viuda, Los bandos de Venecia). A curious 
typesetter’s error, not mentioned in the fe de erratas, is confusing until 
one discovers what has happened. On page 580 there are two entries 
for Oct. 29, 1832, one following and one preceding the entry for Oct, 31. 
Upon investigation, one discovers that the second entry really corresponds 
to Jan. 29, 1833. All the following material on p. 580 and all of p. 581 
down to the word Noviembre (five lines from the end) should be transposed 
to p. 583 and inserted after the second entry on this page, before the 
word Junio, since it all pertains to 1833, not 1832. 

It would be helpful if, in further work of this kind, Sr. Castagnino 
would identify the plays, give the number of acts and the type, etc., in 
the alphabetical hand-list by title, rather than in the daily repertory, 
as he has in this book. 

Obviously at the cost of tremendous labor, Sr. Castagnino has as- 
sembled the facts necessary for the understanding of one period of local 
dramatic history. He is to be congratulated on the painstaking care 
which he has given to the task, and it is to be hoped that he will continue 
for other periods this type of detailed investigation. 


JoHN KENNETH LESLIE 
Northwestern University 


The ‘Palmerin’ Romances in Elizabethan Prose Fiction. By Mary 
Patchell. Columbia University Press, New York, 1947: 157 pages. 
Index. 


This interesting little book exhibits the strength and weakness as- 
sociated with a competent Ph.D. thesis: it is based on a painstaking 
survey and use of the scholarly literature in the field and an equally 
thorough study of the romances under discussion; however, the nugget 
of new knowledge that it adds to our store is small. In large part it is 
the kind of book which will be of much greater value to the newcomer 
in the field than to the old hand. 

The author proposes to supplement the bibliographical and historical 
studies of W. E. Purser and Henry Thomas by describing “the peculiar 
characteristics of the Spanish romance of chivalry” and “‘its influence 
upon English fiction.”” She admits quite disarmingly that ‘the intrinsic 
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merit of these works is so slight that they deserve the oblivion into which 
they have fallen,” but she believes that their popularity among the com- 
mon folk of Elizabethan England justifies an investigation of their in- 
fluence. The excessive rarity of both the copies of the translations and 
and of many of the English works related to them has impeded the 
author on a number of occasions. Ideally, Miss Patchell should have had 
a year at the British Museum. 

Under the headings of “‘Narrative Motifs,’ ‘The Treatment of Love,” 
and “Literary Technique” the author analyzes the Palmerin romances 
in dogged detail. She finds that the themes and motifs are similar in all 
important respects to those found in earlier medieval fiction—‘‘sound 
and tested material.” Similarly, the treatment of the gentle passion 
conforms in large part to the established patterns; however, the Palmerins 
do differ from the norm by not glorifying adultery and by insisting on 
the compatibility of romantic love and marriage. With literary technique, 
again, the Palmerins have nothing new to offer in plotting, characteriza- 
tion, and use of setting. But in their verbal embellishments, the surface 
of their style, Miss Patchell demonstrates the influence of Renaissance 
modes of expression. This is most clearly seen in Anthony Munday’s 
translations in, for example, his Euphuisms. At this point the author’s 
inability to get the books for a thorough collation of the translations, 
English and French, with the Spanish, has somewhat limited her con- 
clusions. The five or six pages devoted to Munday and his hacks is 
highly interesting but sketchy—particularly after the thoroughness with 
which the various uses of such things as lions that spare virgins has been 
delineated. 

The final chapter, an analysis of the impact of the Palmerin romances 
on English prose fiction, is the most rewarding part of the book. The 
romances of Emanuel Forde, the Moderatus of R. P. Gent, the tales of 
Henry Roberts, Christopher Middleton, Richard Johnson, and Barnabe 
Riche are investigated in some, but not enough, detail. That Miss Patchell 
fails to come up with an instance of specific borrowing is somehow a 
trifle disappointing. However, her arguments for a general kinship be- 
tween these English and Spanish romances are convincing enough. Be- 
cause Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia is so much more important than the 
effusions of the third-rate writers just mentioned, Miss Patchell’s chal- 
lenging of Moody’s thesis about the indebtedness of the Arcadia to the 
Amadis is probably the high point of the book. Granting that Sidney 
did use the Amadis, she argues successfully that he also must have known 
the Palmerin romances. However, here again, as with the minor English 
romances, a general kinship or loose paralleling is the best that can be 
discovered. 

Of a book so generally accurate in its details, it is perhaps unnecessary 
to mention two or three faults that caught the reviewer’s eye. There is 
no evidence that England produced “a flood of chivalric imitations” 
(p. xii). The popularity of the romances was too much limited to the 
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uncultured for that to have happened. Had there been no Elizabethan 
drama and no spate of religious writings the situation might have been 
different. The first critieal edition of Don Quizote (Bowle’s) was not 
dedicated to Bishop Percy (p. 23), but to the Earl of Huntington. 
Bibliographically, it would seem better practice to indicate the date of 
Palmerin of England (Munday’s translation) as 71581, not 1581, since, 
so far as I am aware, the dating depends on the registering of the license, 
not on the title-page of an extant copy. Finally, with regard to one of 
the book’s major contentions—that the treatment of love in the English 
romances was modeled on that in the Palmerins rather than that in the 
older medieval tradition, and as a result “helped to establish a tradition 
that has become a prized heritage of English fiction’ —one yearns for a 
solid chapter of evidence. That the English and the Spanish run parallel 
she demonstrates; but what of the other elements in the literary scene? 
What were the sermons, the plays, the poems saying on the subject of 
fidelity in love and adultery? Just what does “helped” mean? But 
perhaps Miss Patchell is already preparing the answers for us. 
Epwin B. KNow.es 
Pratt Institute 


Spanish Golden Age Poetry and Drama. Edited by E. Allison Peers. 
(Liverpool Studies in Spanish Literature. Second Series.) Institute 
of Hispanic Studies, Liverpool, 1946: vii + 212 pages. 


The Preface of this book is dated December 20, 1944. In it Professor 
Peers points out that the studies included had been completed, or all but 
completed, some four years earlier, for which reason reference could not 
be made to publications later in date than 1940. There are three 
Chapters: “Sentiment and Artistry in the Work of Three Golden Age 
Poets,” by Audrey Lumsden; “Three Studies in Golden Age Drama,” by 
Kathleen Gouldson; and “The Religious Dramas of Calderén,” by Ramén 
Silva. 

Miss Lumsden’s entirely personal approach to the objects of her study 
is deserving of praise. In Medrano she presents a poet showing a degree 
of introspectiveness unusual in his age, related to the precursors of Roman- 
ticism. Rioja’s attitude, also, is found to be “sensitive and modern,” 
more akin to Lamartine’s Le Lac than to Ronsard’s Cueillez dés aujourd’ hui 
les roses de la vie; he is one of the first poets to present Nature without 
apology and to devote a large part of his verse to a description of its 
operations. Here the reviewer feels that insufficient attention is given 
to classical sources of the nature themes, particularly Horace and Virgil 
(Soneto 3, for example, certainly owes much to the Horatian Diffugere 
nives). Espinosa “exemplifies . . . the qualities of display, sensuous ex- 
uberance, decoration, formalism, exaggeration of means without reference 
to end, which are found in those aspects of life and art known collectively 
as the Baroque” (pp. 46-47). “Human interest has no place in the 
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elaborate world of his imagination” (p. 61). In the second part of each 
of her three essays, Miss Lumsden studies the technical means employed 
by the three poets to achieve their ends. 

Chapter II is composed of three parts. ‘The Spanish Peasant in the 
Drama of Lope de Vega’”’ is an elementary cataloguing of types and char- 
acter traits, festivals and customs, without reference to problems. ‘‘Re- 
ligion and Superstition in the Plays of Rojas Zorrilla” is not connected 
with the religious, hagiographical, and didactic literature of the time. 
Dreams and omens, conceptions of fortune and fate, etc., should be 
studied in the light of what the Church considered permissible. (Ciruelo’s 
Reprouacion . . . had numerous editions from 1539 to 1628.) The chief 
point of interest is Rojas’ connection with the comedia de magia. The 
same general criticism is to be levelled at ‘Rojas Zorrilla and Seventeenth- 
Century Spain,” which deals, among other things, with Rojas’ conception 
of the kingship. 

The weaknesses of Chapter II become elements of strength in the 
third and last Chapter, in which a serious effort is made to relate Cal- 
der6én’s religious plays to their historical, philosophical, and theological 
background, as well as to Spanish literary tradition. 

Oris H. Green 

University of Pennsylvania 


Jorge Guillén. Cantico. Por Joaquin Casalduero. Editorial Cruz del 
Sur, Santiago de Chile, 1946: 181 pdginas. 


Jorge Guillén ha expresado en uno de sus Ultimos poemas la comunién 
de su ser y de su poesia con la lejana nativa meseta de Castilla, ‘‘patria 
fatal,’’ cauce de rio que comparte el fluir del fntimo caudal del poeta, aire 
que respira, desterrado, al igual que los chopos de all4. El paréntesis de 
extrafiamiento de Guillén de las tierras y de la literatura por y para las 
que vive nos ha dado una tercera edicién muy aumentada de Cdntico 
(que lleva como subtitulo Fe de vida, México 1945) y dos ambiciosas 
interpretaciones criticas de su obra poética publicadas también fuera de 
Espafia: Primero, el libro de Frances Avery Pleak, The Poetry of Jorge 
Guillén (Princenton 1942), en el que algunas inteligentes observaciones 
se pierden entre las opiniones de los demas y la obsesién de buscar—y no 
siempre felizmente—puntos de arranque de la obra guilleniana. Ahora, 
el libro de Joaquin Casalduero, editado en Chile, en cuyo lacénico titulo 
parece resumirse el intento de estudiar de manera total y comprensiva la 
poesia de Guillén. De lamentar es que el estudio de Casalduero, dedi- 
cado a Cdntico 1928 y Cantico 1936, aparezca—retrasado seguramente en 
su publicacién por demoras editoriales—precisamente cuando Cédntico 
1946 viene a doblar la materia de las ediciones anteriores. El propio 
Casalduero ha sentido la inmediata necesidad de reparar lo irreparable 
con un sustancioso breve ensayo: “Cdntico. Fe de vida III. Primera 
lectura,”’ aparecido en la revista portorriquefia Asomante, 1946, III, 
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p. 56 y ss., que es de esperar encuentre algin dia ampliacién merecida en 
una nueva edicién del libro aquf resefiado. 

El libro de Casalduero sobre la poesia de Guillén esté dentro de esa 
manera tan suya que asedia, muy pegada al texto, el significado de la 
creacién literaria, manera que ha alcanzado en varias ocasiones éxitos 
ciertos. El critico se acerca a la obra buscando tenazmente un esquema 
y procurando en su interpretacién conservar vivo lo que la obra encierra. 
“‘Hemos de fijar el misterio de la obra de arte, pero hemos de hacerlo, no 
para que la obra de arte deje de ser misteriosa, sino para que deje de ser 
confusa,” ha escrito una vez Casalduero definiendo sus propésitos. Una 
lectura aplicada de Cdntico entresaca unas lf{neas, unas seguras referencias, 
para abrir a amplia comprensién una poesia que ha podido considerarse 
obscura y diffcil precisamente por no haber sido objeto de la reposada 
consideracién en si misma de que ahora es objecto. Leyendo este libro 
de Casalduero acabamos de convencernos, si no lo estébamos ya, de la 
importancia de la palabra como palabra en la poesia de Guillén. Ca- 
salduero sefiala una serie de palabras que constituyen clave y funda- 
mento del mundo del poeta, pero, en verdad, nos encontramos ante la 
realizacién natural y absoluta de aquel “‘;Dame el nombre exacto de las 
cosas!”’ que clamaba un poeta espafiol: Las palabras en la obra de Guillén 
no pretenden expresar mds que lo que ellas expresan. Afirmarse en esto 
supone adquirir buen punto de partida para entender a un poeta em- 
pefiado en mirar la realidad, en sentir la plenitud de la vida y del universo 
y dar expresién poética a su estar en el mundo: “‘Es mi sino propender con 
fervor al universo” confiesa Guillén. Casalduero llegaré a decir que el 
poeta “mira el mundo tanto, que encuentra el secreto de su existir.”’ 
El erftico sigue luego el ‘“épanouissement” de la poesia de Guillén a 
través de las dos primeras ediciones de Cdntico. La claridad y espaciali- 
dad, la afirmacién y el alborozo que revelan los poemas de Céntico 1928 
le llevan a estudiar la “‘invencién de la realidad” por el poeta, forma y 
sentido que da a las cosas del mundo. No descuida tampoco Casalduero 
la consideracién de la riqueza de la “forma poética” que tiene hondas 
rafces—ritmos y melodias—en la creacién guilleniana: Del detenido estudio 
de la métrica de Cdantico saca Casalduero como conclusién la importancia 
del “ritmo del poema”’ del que surgen ideas, sentimientos y sensaciones, 
al que se someten las imdgenes y el movimiento estréfico. (Un soneto de 
Cdntico, Hacia el poema, podia hacer ya pensar en esto.) Hasta la 
ordenacién formal de este Cdntico—intencién, al parecer, deliberada del 
autor—cree Casalduero que coincide con yn propésito ordenador real de 
temas. En la amplificacién de Céntico 1936 ve Casalduero un canto del 
ser y también una exaltacién del ser, paciente laboreo en las ‘‘minas del 
ser,” tomando asf, segtin el critico, “posesién de la realidad en toda su 
profundidad y en todas sus dimensiones.” El examen de algunos temas 
de la poesfa guilleniana completan e ilustran la interpretacién central de 
Cdntico 1936: Tiempo, muerte, amor, anécdota. Asimismo este Cdntico 
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ofrece respecto al primero un “movimiento ritmico” mds perfecto: “el 
material poético no es la palabra escrita, sino la palabra para el ofdo” y 
“la voz hablada”’ contribuye ahora mds que nunca a concretar la realidad. 
El ritmo sirve también al poeta para imponer orden a la realidad captada. 

No faltaban justas y agudas observaciones acerca del esencial mundo 
poético de Jorge Guillén, pero el tenaz esfuerzo analftico de Casalduero 
se presta muy particularmente a iluminar la creacién del poeta espafiol. 
Este libro contiene ademas originales puntos de vista que sirven para 
diferenciar la concepcién y los elementos de la obra guilleniana de sus 
precedentes remotos y préximos y situar a Guillén en el complejo mundo 
de la poesia contempordnea. 

Caritos CLAvVER{A 
University of Pennsylvania 
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